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Adjustment to De-Segregation 
By Marguerite Cartwright 


On May 17, 1954, the Supreme Court of the United States 
handed down a decision of tremendous impact to American 
education. Segregation in education finally toppled under its 
own inconsistency. By eliminating the dual system of education 
in some parts of our nation, we clean one more skeleton from a 
closet in our democratic house. 

To bring about a smooth transition, teachers must be ready 
to live and work under this more democratic pattern of behavior. 
They are called upon to meet the new situation with greater 
faith in an understanding of the American way. However, the 
total solution of any problem often discloses new and bigger 
problems. 

The elimination of segregated schools will be more difficult 
for the white teacher than for the Negro teacher. Caste in 
America has always been white, not a Negro problem. More- 
over, we have gained new psychological insights which suggest 
that prejudice can be, and often is, more detrimental to the 
group that enforces it than it is to the victim. Neither by 
interest nor experience are most white teachers prepared te meet 
the task with which they will be faced. Generally the Negro 
citizen has been regarded as remote and apart. The white 
teacher will be confronted with the result of years of violation 
of the American Creed, with its resultant guilt and need for 
rationalization and self-justification. The burden must be borne, 
and the price paid, for a long history of arrogant, humiliating, 
and insulting treatment of their Negro fellow citizens. They 
must function in an atmosphere where responsiveness has been 
curbed, affection and trust inhibited. 


In facing this new situation it is necessary to see all of its 
aspects. Many people of good will have accepted segregated 
education because of their deep and abiding blief in the true 
incompatibility of cultures—the conviction that the mores of 
different ethnic groups inevitably conflict. It must now be 
recognized that people differ within groups to a greater extent 
than they do between groups, and, what is more important, no 
culture has an option on all that is good. The end of segrega- 
tion need not mean the loss of cultural identity. Finally, segre- 
gation of schools, teachers, and children has meant the segrega- 
tion of gifts, talents, and potentialities. The loss has been 
greater than the gain. 

Many of those resisting de-segregation via court order 
object to the element of compulsion. Hostile attitudes and 
prejudices cannot be changed by fiat, they say. Of course the 
answer is that no one is trying to do so. Prejudice-is a private 
affair. It is segregation and discrimination, the manifestation 
of prejudice, that is under attack. Moreover, law compelling 
democratic practices is a great teacher, and day-to-day behavior 
has a way of re-enforcing itself. 

Then, there is the gradualist who calls for more time, 
education, and preparation. Even before this, however, there 
must be psychological readiness and this begins within the 
individual. 

When de-segregation comes, the teachers will be freed from 
the deteriorating effects of moral values that contradict the basic 
tenets of democracy. In the past we taught that all were equal, 
but our actions negated this idea. The dubious rationalizations 
and resultant double standards have created guilt in whites, 
cynicism in Negroes, and charges of hypocrisy from other parts 
of the world. 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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JAPANESE-MADE TOYS CONTRIBUTE TO 
UNFORTUNATE STEREOTYPE 


In UNESCO House in Paris there 
is a beautiful display of Japanese 
toys. Each doll has a poetic beauty 
and expression of its own, and their 
design, character, and decorative 
richness are of superior workman- 
ship, highly artistic, and of great 
beauty. It is explained that the 
Japanese toymaker tries to reveal the 
life and soul of each personage 
rather than mere physical form. 
“Effort is made to permeate the work 
of toymaking with a spiritual quali- 
ty of delicacy and grace, inspired by 
a common love for beauty and ex- 
quisite detail,”—reads the catalogue. 
Traditionally, the Japanese have cre- 
ated the most sensitive and original 
toys that have been the delight of 
children for centuries. 

But the toys currently made for 
export are something else again. It 
is ironical that the Japanese, them- 
selvmes members of an often perse- 
cuted minority, should be guilty of 
flooding the country with harmful 
stereotypes in toys which hold the 
Negro up to ridicule. American 
manufacturers largely have long 
since ceased to produce the cheaply- 
made, poorly-designed, unpleasant 
toys and play things such as those 
carrying the legend: “Made in Occu- 
pied Japan.” 

Of course, it could be readily 
pointed out that Japan was occupied 
by you-know-who. Moreover, it has 
many times been noted that the 
Japanese have made an all-out effort 
to adopt the ways of the conquerer. 
Allied troops and tourists tell of 
Geisha girls in pancake make-up who 
jitterbug to tin-pan-alley style music. 
The complete acceptance of Ameri- 
can customs and prejudices has been 
attributed to an out-standing Japan- 
ese national characteristic,—total and 
unqualified admiration for the vic- 
tor,—merely because he is the victor. 

Many of the Japanese toys sent to 
this country are cruel carictures, vul- 
gar and objectionable, with no stone 
unturned in their effort to distort and 
ridicule when the representation is 


By Marcuerire CARTWRIGHT 


that of the Negro,—and his appears 
to be a favorite theme, | 

One of the most popular items is 
a mechanical male-dancer, painted 
unrealistically black, pop-eyes, dis- 
torted features, gaudy clothing. On 
being wound, he dances a jig before 
a sign marked Lenox Ave. and 125th 
Street. (Of course without American 
guidance one wonders how they knew 
about 125th St. and Lenox Ave.) 

There are female dancing figures, 
grass-skirted, black-painted dolls 
with pendulous white lips who quiver 
and shake when wound. In this and 
other figures there is apparently a 
confusion in the Japanese toymaker’s 
mind as to the customs of dark- 
skinned people. The dress and lei 
on this doll is traditional Hawaiian, 
the features and color are intended 
to suggest the Negro. In the cellu- 
loid bathtub toy pictured, the figure 
is intended to be Negro, but two 
small! feathers protrude out of the 
side of his pepper-corn hair. Yet 
the coloring is black, there are pop- 
eyes and over-sized lips, apparently 
confusing the Negro and the Ameri- 
can Indian. 





Left—Most popular item is this dancing doll. Painted unrealisticly black, he 





In none of the dolls have the hair 
styles changed since Topsy’s day,— 
the traditional three pig-tails with a 
different color string on _ each. 
Japanese-made Negro dolls are gen- 
erally bow or bandy-legged, plus 
other anatomical distortions, such as 
unnatural heads, and long arms. 
They are often cross-eyed, always 
the whites of the eyes are prominent. 
As to color, there is never any com- 
promise. Unlike anything human,— 
dull-black paint is used, lips out- 
lined in white and Topsy’s Japanese- 
made cousins adopt the 3-pigtail 
fashion universally. 

We teach children that it is rude 
to stick out their tongues, but one of 
the most widely distributed items is 
a rubber doll designed to represent 
a smal] dark human head. When you 
press it, out comes a small balloon- 
type arrangement simulating a 


tongue. The effect of pinning this 
taboo gesture on the dark. balls is 
especially unfortunate. 

Of course, it might be countered 
that this all is oversensitivity. These 
items are made to amuse as often are 
white figures. But there are many 








has peyes, distorted features and gaudy clothing. (Note sign, — clever 
people, those Japanese, or how did they know about New York’s Lenox Ave. & 
125th St.?) Center—This popular item is a celluloid bath-tub toy. Feather 
seems to indicate Japanese confusion over Indian and Negro stereotypes. Right 
—Note crossed eyes and anatomical distortions. 











TOP 


Widely distribut- 
ed items are these 
rubber balls. Chil- 
dren are taught 
that it is rude to 
stick out their 
tongues. The ef- 
fect of pinning 
this taboo gesture 
on the dark balls 
is doubly unfor- 
tunate. 


BOTTOM 
Hair styles have 
not changed since 
Topsy’s day. 








items to counteract the effect of the 
white figures. Also, children look 
around them and see that white peo- 
ple are not like that. Their contact 
with Negroes is limited, due to the 
smaller number in the population, as 
well as other social factors. More- 


over, that they are Negro would not 


be harmful in itself, except that these 
toys are so rarely varied or supple- 
mented by attractive normal figures. 
What is harmful is the consistency 
with which they appear as gaudy, 
ludicrous, creatures, distorted in face 
and figure. Condescension and 
amusement can have dangerous social 
and political implications, 
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Dorie Miller received the Navy 
Cross on May 27, 1942, from 
Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Pacific Fleet. 
Miller was given this high honor for 
his heroism during the Japanece at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor. While the 
battle raged in its greatest fury, 
Miller carried his wounded captain 
to safety from the bullet spattered 
bridge of his battleship. Still under 
constant fire, Miller returned to man 
a machine gun for the rest of the 
engagement. ‘ Dorie Miller was one 
of a long line of Negro defenders of 
our nation, who have been given 
temporary recognition as heroes but 
have been omitted from the history 
books used to teach each new genera- 
tion concerning the glorious tradition 
of our country. (See editorial on 


the Back Page). 


Lecture By Staff Member 
Of Negro History Bulletin 


“UNESCO-1954” was the topic of 
the lecture given by Dr. Marguerite 
Cartwright at the October meeting of 
the Mohawk Valley Branch of the 
American Association of University 
Women at the 
Proctor Institute in Utica. 


Munson-Williams- 


Dr. Cartwright recently returned 
from the 13th meeting of the U. S. 
Commission for UNESCO which met 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, October 
13-17, 

Also introduced at the meeting was 
Miss Janet Maund, young Negro so- 
cial worker who had been chosen by 
that city as good-will ambassador in 


Sweden for 1953-4, 





Negro History 
Textbooks 


EPPSE, Merl R.: “A Guide to the Study of 
the Negro in American History.” An 
integrated outline of valuatle material 
on the Negro from Africa to the pres- 
ent. Over six hundred carefully selected 
references properly placed at each end 
of twelve topics Authoritative guide 
for High School, College and inter- 
racial group study. 

(12 Mo.) Paper Cover, 186pp. 1953.$2.00 

EPPSE, Merl R.: “The Negro Too in 
American History.“ An integrated and 
correlated textbook of the Negro in 
American History from Africa to the 
present. Designed especially for High 
Schoo! and College use The whole 
role of the evolution of American cu! 
ture is kept in place end time thruovut 
Balanced and sanely treated. Free of 
prejudice and opinion 

Buck. (8vo.) 643pp. 1949 one ee 

EPPSE, Merl R. & Foster, A. P.: “An Ele- 
mentary American History with Contri- 
butions of the Negro Race.” S»me as 


above, but more simplified. For use 
in elementary schools 
Buck. (8vo.) 410pp. 1953... .- $2.75 


Discount for School Adoption 
National Publication 
Company 


P.O. Box 445 Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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ROBERT 8S. DUNCANSON 


By Epwarp H. Dwicat 


Assistant Curator of Painting and Sculpture, Cincinnati Art Museum 


In Duncanson’s poetic, meticu- 
lously painted landscapes there is no 
trace of strain or conflict, little indi- 
cation of the problems of slavery 
and racial prejudice that preyed 
upon lis mind, no hint that the artist 
became insane. His art, then, was 
not a release for his feelings, but 
an escape from them. His happiest 
hours were spent roaming the wilds 
of America and the Highlands of 
Scotland, sketching lakes, mountains, 
and distant dwellings. 

His father, a his 
mother, a mulatto, Robert S. Dun- 
canson was light colored and hand- 
some, as mindful of his Negro blood 
as he was of his Scotch heritage. 
This 


spent most of his mature years in 


Scotsman, 


sensitive, affable man, who 


Cincinnati during times of deep ra- 
cial unrest, was cited by abolitionists 
as proof that Negroes are not devoid 
of talent. None was more apprecia- 
tive of his abilities and character 
than Nicholas Longworth, “Nestor 
of Art in the West,” patron of the 
world-famous sculptor Hiram 
Powers. 

In 1853, when Duncanson visited 
Europe with the Cincinnati land- 
scape painter William L. Sonntag, 
he carried a letter from Longworth 
to Powers which read: “This letter 
wil Ibe handed you by Mr. Duncan- 
son, a self-taught Artist of our City. 
He is a man of integrity & gentle- 
manly deportment, and when you 
shall see the first landscape he shall 
paint in Italy, advise me of the name 
of the Artist in Italy, that with the 
same experience, can paint so fine a 
picture.” On his return to Cincin- 
nati, Duncanson painted the well- 
known murals in the halls of Long- 
worth’s home, now the Taft Museum. 
For a man of his iimited education 


and training, this was a remarkable 
accomplishment. 

Like the works of many self- 
taught artists, his first paintings were 
“The 
Miser,” “Infant Savior. Copy,” and 
“Fancy Portrait” were exhibited in 
1842 in Cincinnati. 
later, in Detroit, he displayed histori- 
cal and fancy paintings and a por- 
trait of a young bride, said to have 


based on popular prints. 


Four years 


been a striking likeness and a taste- 
In the summer of 1846 
the following article appeared in 


ful picture. 


The Liberator, an antislavery jour- 
nal: “I had a great treat last even- 
ing in the view of some portrait 
paintings and fancy pieces from the 
pencil of a Negro, who has had no 
instruction or knowledge of the art. 
He has been working as a common 
house painter, and employed his 
leisure time in these works of art, 
and they are really beautiful. I saw 
thcse works in company with a lady 
from Nashville in whose family the 
wife of the artist was reared and 
brought up a Slave.” 


It is not surprising that about this 
time Duncanson began painting 
landscapes, for by the late 1840's 
Cincinnati had become a center of 
landscape painting. The beauty of 
the surrounding hills and the de- 
mand for landscapes in home 
decoration had helped this develop- 
ment. Through the Western Art 
Union in Cincinnati, landscapes by 
Cole, Durand, Cropsey ,and other 
leaders of the Hudson River School 
were distributed by lottery through- 
out the country. Most of the land- 
scapes distributed by the Western 
A-t Union, however, were by local 
artists, the most outstanding of 


whom were George Caleb Bingham 
Worthington 


Whit- 


and Thomas 





tredge. Other local painters of 
landscapes at the time, in addition 
to Duncanson and Sonntag, were 
Godfrey N. Frankenstein, Benjamin 
M. McConkey, and John R. Tait. 
Invaluable was the instruction and 
encouragement Duncanson received 
from some of these men. He had a 
deep feeling for nature and a love of 
solitude and quickly gained a repu- 
tation as a landscapist. He con- 
tinued to paint portraits, however, 
and once, in fact, was listed in the 
Cincinnati directory as a portrait 
painter. He also produced still-life 
His 


the exception of 


paintings from time to time. 
with 
“Nicholas Longworth,” were dry and 


portraits, 


stiff, but his fruit pieces, done with 
the same delicate touch as his land- 
scapes, are among his finest works, 

After their return from Europe, 
Sonntag remained in New York City, 
while Duncanson came back to his 
family in Cincinnati. He traveled a 
great deal, visiting such scenic 
places as the White Mountains, 
favorite haunt of Hudson River 
painters. In 1862 he painted 
Niagara Falls and a life-size portrait 
of Charlotte Saunders Cushman in 
her famous role as Lady Macbeth, 
with the Highlands represented in 
the background. It was a prophetic 
painting, for a year later Duncanson 
went to Scotland and, in England, 
through the efforts of Miss Cushman, 
he was introduced to the duchess of 
Sutherland. 


Then came the climax of his life. 
One of the paintings he brought with 
him to Europe was “The Land of the 
Lo:us Eaters,” inspired by Tenny- 
son’s poem and based on Church’s 
famous “Heart of the Andes,” which 
Duncanson had studied in Cincinnati 
in 1861. The duchess of Sutherland 
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waz a close friend of Alfred Lord 
Tennyson, and the poet laureate in- 
vited Duncanson to visit him and 
bring his painting of the lotus eaters. 
“Think of a negro sitting at the table 
with Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Tennyson, 
Lord and Lady of the Manor and 
Mirror of Aristocracy,” a Cincin- 
natian wrote home from London in 
the winter of 1865. 

The year after the Civil War end- 
ed, Duncanson returned home and 
there exhibited six paintings of Scot- 
tish subjects. 
ing; he was recognized as the best 


His fame was spread- 


landscape painter in the West. In 
1571 he returned to Scotland and 
painted some of his best and largest 
landscapes. On his return he se- 
cured a patron who assured him of 
a comfortable incorne. He expected 
his last years to pass in serenity. In 
the summer of 1872 he was exhibit- 
ing paintings in Detroit and was 
overtaken by insanity. He died there 
on December 21, at the age of fifty- 
two. 

Shortly after his death, several 
Cincinnati newspapers published a 
tribute drafted by leading local 


artists, a tribute that praised him 
as a “devoted husband and father, 
honored both at home and abroad, 
an artist who never forgot the kindly 
word and generous sympathy for 
the humblest beginner, a genial soul 
who cherished malice toward none.” 

Though Duncanson made no 
major contribution in his paintngs, 
his works are competent and have a 
unique quality of delicacy, charm, 


and directness. 


Adjustment 
(Continued from Page 50) 


Finally, with de-segregaiion, the 
white teacher will no longer be able 
to lay claim to superiority unless 
The Negro 
teacher can no longer find refuge in 
mediocrity or fortify second-class 
citizenship by incompetence. Instead 
of ethnic solidarity there can be 
emphasis on solidarity as Americans 
and as teachers. Teachers will be 
free to face the basic problems to- 
gether in a spirit of co-operation and 
mutual trust. 


based on achievement. 
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National Defense 
(Continued from Back Page) 


The responsibility to defend our 
nation against all enemies is the 
first of all duties of citizenship. 
Since the record of the coniribution 
of the Negro to the national detense 
is clear, it is a sort of poetic justice 
for integration to receive its greatest 
impetus in the armed forces. Even 
with the support of law and truth, 
however, it took a great deal of 
integrity and courage on the part of 
the officials who initiated integration 
in the armed forces. True history 
will give a prominent place to these 
pioneers of integration. They will 
receive credit for helping io change 
public sentiment to the end ‘hat inte- 
gration in other areas of American 
life was realized. 

Since full citizenship is related to 
the full sharing of both rights and 
responsibilities, the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History 
helps promote a sentiment favorable 
to true integration by revealing the 
evidence that will destroy bias and 
that will point out the weak spots, 
the strengthening of which will per- 
mit the sharing of the 
responsibilities of citizenship. 


greater 
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DANIEL WEBSTER DAVIS 


“To live in hearts we leave behind 


is not to die.” 


No truer words were ever written 
and they apply so aptly to the above- 
named person, Daniel Webster Davis. 
The Negro race lost one of its most 
effective advocates and silver-tongued 
orators when he passed away on 
October 25, 1913 in Rchmond, Vir- 
ginia. 

Daniel Webster Davis was born of 
slave parents in Caroline County, 
Va. on March 25, 1862. His father 
when “Webster” was quite young 
and his mother then moved to Rich- 
mond where she enrolled her young 
son in the public schools. There he 
soon dropped the “Daniel” part of 
his name and became known to all 
his associates as “Webster.” He 
was an exceptionally precocious 
youngster and graduated from the 
high school at the age of sixteen 
(16), considered as a very early 
age in those days. He had the desire 
from early boyhood, to become a 
teacher and in order to accomplish 
this end, he worked at odd jobs until 
he reached the age of eighteen (18), 
which was the required age at that 
time for those wishing to enter the 
teaching profession. He was ap- 
pointed as teacher in the Baker 
Street School in 1880, which position 
he held until his untimely death. 

During the years when he was a 
teacher in Richmond public schools 
he met and married Elizabeth Eloise 
Smith, a co-worker at Baker Street 
School, whose influence and interest 
were felt in the lives of his offsprings 
long after he himself was laid to 
rest. Of this happy union three 
children were born, two boys and a 
girl. 

Daniel Webster Davis was elected 
to the pastorate of the Second Baptist 
Church of South Richmond in July, 
1896, and he held this position 
throughout his life time. He had 


By Lottie Davis Harrison 





Mrs. D. Wesster DAvis AND DAUGHTER 





the satisfaction of seeing this smali 


church increase its membership 


threefold, clear itself of debt, and 
build a newer, larger, brick structure 
with improved and modern equip- 
ment. Here he found a life’s work 
which proved an inner source of 
contentment and it is to be noted 
that many of his poems carry the 
strain of religious fervor with which 
he had become impregnated. 

He often contributed articles for 
some of our leading magazines and 
papers of that day, interpreting the 
bi-racial scene in America and giving 
his philosophy on this great Ameri- 
can problem. During this time, also, 
he conducted Summer Norma! 
Schools throughout the State, and on 
several occasions he instructed in 
summer schools in West Virginia 
and North Carolina. 

In addition to his duties as teacher 
and preacher, he found time to de- 
vote some of his energies to writing 
both prose and poetry, as well as to 


extensive lecturing. He was con- 
sidered one of the greatest orators of 


his race. He travelled extensively 


throughout the United States and 
Canada as a lecturer. He was al- 
ways in demand and gave of himself 
untiringly, which was a contributing 
cause to his early passing. 


Dainel Webster Davis labored un- 
ceasingly to promote better under- 
standing between the two groups— 
Negroes and Whites—and to im- 
prove the thinking of each. He was 
a fearless leader of his people and at 
the same time, a man of practical 
wisdom and good common sense. 
He had a great respect for the 
individual, whether his superior or 
his inferior—this was a part of his 
native endowment. People believed 
in him because he was one of them. 
He made himself available to people 
in all walks of life. He took time 
out from his many duties to address 
a small group in some backwoods 
congregation as well as to address 
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students of some large college, or 
members of some educational gather- 
ing. 

In July, 1900, he was selected to 
deliver a series of lectures before the 
Chatauqua Assembly at Laurel Park, 
near Northampton, Massachusetts. 
This was the first time a person of 
color had appeared before this as 
sembly and he made a profound 
impression. Papers of that day car- 
ried many inspiring articles of 
praise concerning his series of 
addresses. 


He had a very forceful style and # 
penetrating sense of humor, with 
the power to hold his audiences and 
to lift them from the depths of 
despondency to the pinnacles of joy. 
All of his public addresses were 
characterized by these qualities and 
long after his passing Daneil Webster 
Davis is remembered for the funda- 
mental truths of his humorous state- 
ments. He so often used a joke to 
convey a pointed lesson and his many 
audiences learned to look behind the 
joke itself for its hidden, deeper 


meaning, which was always there. 


On several occasions, with the 
permission of the Board of Educa- 
tion, he was granted furloughs in 
order to deliver lectures all over the 
country, and in the New England 
states in particular. He delivered 
numerous Commencement Addresses 
and thus he is remembered by many 
students of those days. Commence- 
ment addresses were delivered by 
him at Waters Normal Institute, 


Winston, South Carolina; Reids- 
ville, North Carolina; St. Paul 
Normal and _ Industrial School, 
Lawrenceville, Vrginia; Georgia 


State Industrial College, Savannah, 
Georgia, and many others which 
were quite well known at that time. 


In 1905 he spoke at the Inter- 
national Sunday School Convention 
in Toronto, Canada, along with John 
Wanamaker, Justice Brewer, Bishop 
Vincent, and others. There were 
only two Negro speakers on the pro- 
gram, John R. Hawkins and Daniel 
Webster Davis. The following ex- 
cerpt of an article which appeared in 
one of the leading white dailies at 
that time is an illustration of his 


influence as a lecturer. 

“At Massey Hall, a very quiet and 
very black Negro, short, chunky, and 
square-jawed, had sat on the platform 
and listened stolidly to President 
Scherer’s address. When the Presi- 
dent announced “The Sunday-school 
and the Church as a Solution of the 
Negro Problem” by the Rev. D, 
Webster Davis, the colored man step- 
ped to the center of the stage. In 
another moment Niagara’s current 
was dwarfed. There was a torrent of 
impassioned African eloquence, vi- 
brant, sonorous, ringing, the syllables 
and words at times tumbling over 
each other in their impatience to be 
uttered, again slow, deliberate and 
deep-toned. At notes on a slip of 
paper so small as to be almost con- 
cealed in his left hand, the speaker 
occasionally glanced, but he neyer 
faltered for a word. And the words 
were perfectly chosen, at times utter- 
ed with genius. He pleaded for “the 
brother who, though cut in ebony. 
was yet made in the image of God” 
One moment he had his audience in 
roars of laughter, the next the tears 
would start. He described the un- 
swerving fidelity of his colored 
brothers when, during the Civil War, 
the flower of the South was left 
wholly at their mercy, and they pro- 
tected like watchdogs the wives and 
children of the men who had gone to 
the front to fight that they might be 
kept slaves! 

“The speaker dramatically pictured 
the isolation of his race when he told 
of the nations of the earth, each with 
its own national hymn, while the 
colored race had none. But in the 
glorious day of final triumph, when 
all peoples and tongues should stand 
together before the throne, the arch- 
angel would wave his baton, the 
colored race would raise on high with 
all the others into the eternal ether 
the hymn, “All hail the power of 
Jesus’name”—but here the audience 
broke loose in a tumult of applause, 
and the last few words of the oration 
were drowned, as Mr, Webster Davis 
sat down, wiping his perspiring brow, 
his ebony face wreathed in smiles, 
while the air continued to throb with 
applause, and Dr. Potts leaned over 
the speaker’s chair and gripped his 
hand in congratulation.” 


In addition to his brilliance as ar 
orator, Webster Davis was the editor 
of a small paper “Social Drifts”, 
author of two books of poems, “Idle 
Moments” and “Weh Down Souf”, 
as well as co-author with Giles B. 
Jackson of “A History of the Negro 
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Race”—this book was used as a text 
book in the public schools of Rich- 
mond, Virginia for several years. 


With this constant drain on his 
time and energies, early in 1910 his 
health began to fail and he was 
granted leaves of absence from 
school and church. His devoted 
wife, on whom he leaned heavily and 
who proved to be his greatest com- 
fort, along with his family, journey 
ed to Hot Springs, Arkansas where 
he sought relief in the hot buaths. 
This relief was only temporary, 
however, and though he tried hard t» 
keep up his former pace on his re- 
turn, he was unable to do so. Final- 
ly, on October 25th ,1913, he peace- 
fully passed away in his sleep. 

The Superintendent of Schools in 
Richmond, Va., issued this bulletin 
at “Webster’s” passing: 

Richmond, Virginia 

October 27, 1913. 

“To the Principals of the Colored 
Schools: 

The City of Richmond and the 
Public Schools in particular have 
suffered a great loss in the death of 
D. Webster Davis, one of our colored 
teachers. 


You are requested to adjourn all 
classes tomorrow at 1:30 in order 
that the teachers in your building 
may attend the funeral of Dr. Davis 
at the African Baptist Church, on 
the corner of 14th and Broad Streets 


J, A. C. Chandler, Commissioner,” 
This was the first time in the 
history of Richmond that such an 
honor had been extended a person of 
color. 

Years later, in his honor, a new 
school building was given the name: 
Daniel Webster Davis, in Rchmond 
Virginia; another one was named 
after him in Staunton, Virginia, and 
still another one on the campus of 
Virginia State College, Petersburg, 
Virginia. Thus his name is per 
petuated not only in the hearts and 
minds of his friends, but in the 
stone and brick of these buildings. 

Although she sat quietly in the 
background, much of Webster’s 
success is due to the earnest, loyal, 
devoted help of his wife, “Tom” as 
he affectionately called her because 
of her extremely short hair-cut at 
one time, due to her bout with a 


omer 
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fever. It is to her that he paid great 
homage in many of his lectures, her 
untiring efforts to nurse him back to 
health will long be remembered by 
all of their friends. They lived a 
very happy life together and wher 
Death claimed him at the early age 
of 51, she carried on bravely to raise 
their three small children. She 
never remarried, though a young 
widow at the time, for she still be- 
lieves “there is no one in the world 
like Webster.” 

She tried hard to carry out his 
every wish and plan for the future of 
their children—she gave each of 
them a college education and today, 
they “rise up and call her blessed!” 


On many occasions her tact and 
patience were called into play to the 
fullest, especially when “Webster” 
would bring home, unannounced, 
some visitor to dinner. At times he 
jokingly said (before company) 
“This is the one time I shall have a 
good dinner.” She was the brunt 
of many of his jokes, but took them 
all in her stride, for she knew too 
well the kind spirit behind the joke. 
She, too, became imbued with his 
humor and theirs was indeed a happy 
household in which to rear their 
children. 

It is all too fitting that we here 
give one‘ of his many unpublished 
poems which tells its own story. 


IF I SHOULD DIE 


If I should die, and ne’er again 
Behold the daylight, dear to me, 
Nor press the hand that once caress- 
ed, 
Nor hear the voice of tenderness, 
That spake in softest tones and free; 
If I should die, would any heart 
Feel for my loss? Would any deed 
Of kindness wrought, for ones in 
need, 
Rise up to bless me in the grave? 
How have I lived? For self alone, 
Or for the good of those around, 
Who soon my list to hear a sound 
From these lips—then still in death? 
Will children come to strew around 
For-get-me-nots? Or shall I go 
“Unwept, unhonored and unsung?” 
From earth’s fair face when death 
shall come 
To claim me for its own? 


I cannot tell, but still must hope, 

As does the meanest beggar found, 
That, to some heart, my silent grave 
Shall be enchanted ground, where oft 
At evening’s close fond feet may 


stray 
To drop a tear. God grant it may, 
When I shall sleep in death’s 
embrace; 


Though, safe “At Home” I stilt 
would trust 
That to some heart, my silent dust 
Shall mem’ries wake of sweetest 
strain. 
Daniel Webster Davis. 


Again we say, “To live in hearte 
we leave behind is not to die.” 
Daniel Webster Davis still lives on in 
the hearts of his many loved ones, 
friends and innumerable acquaint- 
ances. He has indeed—‘left his 
footprints on the sands of time.” 


White House Conference 


On Education 


Secretary of Health, Education. 
and Welfare Oveta Culp Hobby said 
that she was “highly gratified” that 
Neil H. McElroy, President and 
Director of the Proctor and Gamble 
Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, had 
accepted President Eisenhower’s 
invitation to serve as Chairman of 
the White House Conference or 
Education. 

“As a leader in the business world 
and as one who has been actively 
working for improved education at 
the local and national level for a 
number of years, Mr. McElroy I 
know will give vigorous leadership 
in the planning and direction that 
will make this Conference the success 
it must be for the much-needed 
advancement of education through- 
out the country,” Mrs. Hobby said. 

The White House Conference in 
1955 will be preceded by a series of 
State conferences for citizen-educator 
consideration of major educational 
problems. In messages to the 83rd 
Congress, President Eisenhower call- 
ed for such conferences. At his re- 
quest the Congress authorized an 
allocation of $700,000 for the State 
meetings. 
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Mrs. Hobby in a letter to State and 
Territorial Governors made public 
today said of the conferences, “I 
share the President’s conviction that 
these conferences can be tremendous- 
ly helpful in solving the grave and 
complex educational problems which 
face Americans across our land. . . . 
The conference plan recognizes that 
one of the strengths of the schools is 
their closeness to the people, with the 
responsibility for education resting 
with the States and local communi- 
ties. . . The ultimate goal is more 
than to supply more buildings and 
teachers, impor:ant as they are. Jt 
is to prepare young people in every 
way possible to meet the increasing 
complexities of today’s world.” 

Mrs. Hobby offered to State and 
Territorial Governors the resources 
of the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in helping 
make their conferences ‘contribute 
significantly to improve education 
for the youth of our country.” 

In releasing the full content of her 
letter to the Governors, Mrs. Hobby 
also announced the apportionment of 
money for the State conferences on 
Education as authorized by the Con- 
gress under Public Law 530. 

Samuel M. Brownell, Commission- 
er. of Education, in a letter sent te 
the 48 Cheif State School Officers 
said the funds granted to the States 
are “to assist each State to bring 
together, prior to the White House 
Conference on Education, educators 
and other interested citizens to dis- 
cuss educational problems in the 
State and make recommendations for 
appropriate action to be taken at 
local, State, and Federal levels.” 
Commissioner Brownell also under- 
lined the primary importance of 
State autonomy and responsibility in 
educational matters. 
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AN ITALO-AMERICAN NEWSPAPER’S 
OBITUARY OF A NEGRO REVOLUTIONARY 
WAR VETERAN 


The following article appeared in 
the May 1, 1868 iesue of the Ecc 
d'Italia, a ninteenth century Italo 
American weekly originating in New 
York. The Eco d’ltalia was by no 
means a liberal paper when it cume 
to the question of prejudice. Anti 
clerical amd violently anti-Irish, it 
supported the Know-Nothings in the 
early 1850's. It was in favor of the 
exclusion of Chinese immigrants in 
the late Seventies, although it found 
in the next decade that it had to 
defend Italian immigrants against 
accusations that were almost word 
for word the same as those it itself 
had made against the Chinese. As 
for its general attitude towards the 
Negro, suffice it to say that, while 
it was against slavery in the abstrac' 
it supported the Dred Scott decision 
opposed the Emancipation Procla 
mation, the use of Negro troops in 
the Civil War, and the Civil Rights 
Bill of 1866 (which it called “forced 
amalgamation”), and often used 
derogatory epithets for Negroes. 
Yet once in a while it showed a little 
more open-mindedness and actually 
gave its unqualified praise to an 
individual Negro of superior achieve 
ment, even, as in the present case. 
admitting the manifest injustice to 
which Negroes were subjected. 

The article reads, in translation. 
as follows: 


“DEATH OF A VETERAN OF 
Unitep STATES INDEPENDENCE” 


“Not only whites but also Negroes 
had their part in the war of the 
Independence of the United States: 
in the no less memorable one of 
1812, and finally in the last one be- 
tween Americans and Americans the 
result of which was to produce the 
emancipation of three million men. 

“Yet in the first two wars between 
Americans and English although in 
many circumstances these unfor- 
tunates sacrificed themselves volun 
tarily and with heroic acts in the 
defense of their native land, they 





rarely obtained their liberty in com 
pensation for the blood they shed 
nor did they ever partake of civil 
rights. Their fate was to be always 
slaves victors or vanquished! 

“One of the last relics of the epic 
of 1776 was the brave veteran o% 
the African race JAMES ROBIN- 
SON; for his venerable age, for the 
prodigies accomplished at that time 
he was afterwards called Father 
Robinson; loved by all, venerated by 
all except by those who even at a late 
age sold and resold him like a beas* 
of burden. 


“The life of this man leaves a 
beautiful page in the early history of 
these lands. —Born in the State of 
Maryland March 21, 1753, he died 
in the same month of the current 
year at the age of 115! —A slave he 
served in the war of Independence 
under the command of Colonel Shie! 
and in compensation for his signal 
services his liberty had been prom 
ised him, but at the death of his 
master, the heirs caring nothing for 
the desires of the testator, deported 
him to Louisiana and here sold him. 

“Against such flagrant injustice 
poor Robinson could not invoke the 
law in his favor, for he had no right 


to it! the Black Code denying him 
every recourse to the Courts of 
justice. Despite all this when Gen 


eral Jackson made in 1812 an appeal 
to Louisiana’s brave men of color 
to make arms against the English iv, 
defense of the city of New Orleans 
he was among the first to answer the 
call of the hero of that period, also 
in hopes of being fully emancipated. 
Vain attempts, illusive hopes! 
Robinson remained a slave and con- 
demned to labor in a cotton planta- 
tion, even though his breast was 
decorated with a gold medal con- 
ferred on him by General LAFAY- 
ETTE for acts of military valor in 
the battles of Brandywine and York- 
town, when General Cornwallis sur- 
rendered himself a prisoner to the 


supreme chief GEORGE WASHING- 
TON. 

In 1825 Robinson resaw General 
Layatte with whom he had a long 
and friendly conversation. 

“To his funeral, which was 
solemn, the population of Detroit 
flocked in great numbers, in such 
wise making reparation for the in- 
justice the veteran of so many bat 
tles had suffered in life.” 

Translated by Elio Gasperetti. 


Letter To The Editor 
Elio Gasperetti 


Friendship House 
Box 16, Lincolnton Sta 
New York 37, N. Y. 
Dr. Albert N. Brooks, 
1538 Ninth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Dr. Brooks, 

Last August I was in Washington 
and dropped in at your office to sub- 
mit a book review of Bishop Healy 
Beloved Outcaste, a biography of the 
first American Catholic Negro 
bishop, to the Negro History Bul- 
letin. 

I left the book review with Miss 
Green, who suggested that some 
pictures submitted with it might add 
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to the interest. 

Since I did not return to New 
York till recently, | was unable to 
obtain the pictures till now. Her+ 
they are however. One is of Bishop 
Healy himself; the other is of his 
brother Patrick Healy, president of 
Georgetown University. I was un- 
able to obtain one of the third priest 
in the family, Alexander Sherwood 
Healy, of whom there is also an 
extant picture. 

Besides using the pictures in the 
Bulletin, you might want to make 
plates of them to use in your picture 
collection of great Negroes. If so, 
you might require the permission of 
the publishers of the book to repro 
duce the Bishop’s picture (not for 
the other). I can find out for you. 
Nothing, of course, stands in the way 
of your using the pictures in con- 
nection with the review. 

I must ask you to return the en- 
closed copies of the pictures as soon 
as you have finished with them, as 
they are not my property but were 
lent to me. 

I suggested to Miss Green that you 
add a picture of Juan de Pareja. 
Spanish painter, to your picture 
He did a self portrait 
is reproduced in the book 

Negroes Abroad. Should 
you add his portrait, would you 
kindly notify me, as I would like t- 
buy one of the pictures. 

I am also enclosing an article 
translated from a nineteenth century 


collection. 
which 


Famous 


Italo-American paper which [ ran 
across while working on my Ph. D 
thesis. It will, I am sure, be of 
interest to readers of the Bulletin. 

I have been a subscriber to the 
Bulletin and I hope to become one 
again as soon as I can find a posi 
tion. At present I am struggling 
along trying to get my Doctor’s 
degree. I was, by the way, also a 
contributor to the Bulletin on one 
oceasion; an article of mine, St 
Moses the Black, was published in 
the May, 1952 issue. 

Thank you very much for your 
kind attention. Please also convey 
my regards to Miss Green, who is a 
very charming and gracious person. 

Cordially yours, , 
Elio Gasperetti. 








BOOKS 


ScHOOLs IN TRANSITION, Edited by 
Robin M. Williams, Jr. and Margaret 
W. Ryan 

The second volume, following THE 
NEGRO AND THE SCHOOLS, based 
upon the intensive research carried 
out by forty-five scholars under the 
auspices of the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, will be 
published by The 
North Carolina Press on November 
20. ScHOOLS IN TRANSITION, edited 
by Robin M. Williams, Jr. and 


Margaret W. Ryan, reports some 


University of 


of the recent experiences of twenty- 
four communities in six states bor- 
dering the South as they have moved 
public 


from racially segregated 


schools toward integrated systems. 


These six states range from New 
Jersey in the East through Ohio. 
Indiana, Illinois and New Mexico to 
Arizona in the West. Historically, 
they have combined a_ cultural 
“Southern exposure” with emphasis 
on universal opportunity for public 
education, at least in terms of official 
policy. Geographically, they consti- 
tute a great arc on the rim of the 
Southern states. 

The twenty-four communities 
studied varied in size from cities as 
large as Cincinnati to towns as small 
as Nogales, Arizona, or villages ir 
southern New Jersey. They repre- 
sented both industrial and non- 
industrial areas from Camden, New 
Jersey, to Cairo, Illinois. They re 
flect the customs of such differing 
regions of the United States as the 
Southwest—Arizona and New Mexi- 
co: the Midwest—Illinois, Indiana, 
and Ohio; and the East—New Jer- 
sey. The size of the Negro popula- 
tion varied from large to small, and 
from a large per cent of the total to 
a very small per cent. In some cases, 
the proportion of Negro to White 
has been relatively stable, in others 
it has increased noticeably in the last 
decade. The pattern of housing 
varied from highly segregated dis- 
tricts to a rather random and scat- 
tered arrangement. 
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The objective information on these 
twenty-four communities, presented 


in SCHOOLS IN TRANSITION, was 
gathered first-hand in each of 
them during August and September, 
1953. The communities in New 
Mexico were revisited in the summer 
of 1954, in a follow-up on the earlier 
study. Field workers talked to 
school officials, city and county of- 
ficials, interracial agencies, and in- 
formed adults and school pupils of 
both races. 

SCHOOLS IN TRANSITION is divided 
into four sections. Part I sketches 
the general problem of desegre- 
gation with particular attention te 
the role of law in patterns of 
racial separation and integration in 
American school systems. Part II 
deals with communities in states 
which have laws requiring integrated 
schools. Part III is mainly concern- 
ed with communities in states whose 
law was permissive rather than 
mandatory. Part IV_ briefly sum- 
marizes the main findings presented 
in these specific case studies. 
SCHOOLS IN TRANSITION puts on re- 
cord a wide range of real experiences 
with a set of very complicated human 
problems, and offers the best avail- 
able guide to the solution of prob- 
lems that face thousands of the na- 
tions communities now legally re- 
quired to modify their former pro- 
cedures. 

Robin M. Williams, Jr., a native 
North Carolinian, has been Professor 
of Sociology at Cornell University 
since 1946. He is director of the 
Social Science Research Center and 
a consultant for several government 
agencies. 

Margaret W. Ryan of Texas was 
associated with Dr. Williams at 
Cornell University; she is now con- 
nected with the Texas Research 
League at Austin. 
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BisHop HeaLy: BELOveD OUTCASTE 
by Albert S. Foley, S. J. Farrar, 
Straus and Young. $3.50. 


“I remember Father Healy. He 
was a colored man, and I remember 
it was quite well known and talked 
about that he was one. But if he 
had any such thing as an inferiority 
complex about his person, his Irish 
congregation never discovered it, for 
he ruled them, and they were not 
easy to rule.” 

So wrote a Bostonian in recollect- 
ion of Georgia-born Augustine 
Healy’s days as pastor of St. James 
Church, Boston, before Healy went 
on to be the second Catholic Bishop 
of Portland, Maine. The frontpiece 
photo in Bishop Healy: Beloved Out- 
caste shows only a touch of the 
Negroid in his predominantly Irish 
features. 

The present reviewer met Fr. Foley 
while he was still collecting data on 
the first American Negro Catholic 
Bishop and knows the present book 





The Beloved Outcaste 


Bishop James Augustine Healy, D. D. 
who was second Bishop of Portland, 
Maine, from 1875 to 1900 is the 
subject of a new biography, Bishop 
Healy: Beloved Outcaste by Albert 
S. Foley, S. J., published by Farrar, 
Straus and Young. 











“THE BISHOP IS A NEE-GAR!” 


to be a labor of love and of careful 





research. But any reader would 
gather that from the tone of the 
book; it is, in fact, the book’s most 
endearing quality. 

In the story of a man whose life 
was otherwise not very different from 
that of any other well-loved clergy- 
man, the most interesting thing is 
James Healy’s own reaction, and that 
of others, to his racial background. 
This book is at its best when telling 
of the fidelity of James’ father to his 
one-eighth-Negro wife, and his desire 
to save his ten children (of whom 
James was the oldest) from shame 
by sending them north; of the 
occassional smarting of the boys 
under houdly-whispered taunts, even 
at an Abolitionist Quaker school; of 
Irish gossips passing the word: 
“The Bishop is a Nee-gar!” Like 
Dumas and Robert Browning, Healy 
did not make an issue of his African 
origin (which was widely known 
anyway) and was reluctant to dis- 
cuss it until he was a bishop accepted 
on his own merits. 

Fr. Foley does not conceal the 
shortcomings of some of the clergy 
in their attitude towards Healy. He 
particularly relishes the poetic justice 
of one case. A Maine priest, finding 
Fr. Healy, (then on vacation) teach- 
ing catechism in his parish without 
his authorization, denounced ‘him 
from the pulpit, referring to his 
“indelicate blood.” Lo and behold, 
one day the “indelicate-blooded” 
priest returned as his Bishop. Such 
unpalatable truths are balanced by 
the fact that the Negro clergyman 
was loved and respected by most of 
the clergy and laity, despite their 
awareness of his descent. 

On the race question, Healy seems 
to have said littl. He was 
embarrassed by the slaves left him 
by his father and did not keep them. 
Travelling in Europe during the 
Civil War he hotly defended the 
North but wrote in his diary that 
emancipation threatened to be “an 
awful difficulty for whites and 
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blacks,” in which he was not al- 
together wrong. He surprised a boy 
in the confessional who had called 
the Bishop a “nigger” by asking “Is 
there anything wrong with being a 
nigger?” While praising the Colored 
Catholic. Congress and urging its 
support, he 
about a Congress held along strictly 


expressed misgivings 


racial lines, assert ing “We are of the 
Church, neither 
Gentile nor Jew—Barbarian nor 
Scythian, slave nor freedman, bui 
Christ is all and in all.” 

On the human side we are present- 
ed with his legitimate ambition to 
rise in the Church, his business 
sense, his direct personal contact 
with his flock and plenty of 
anecdotes that lived on in the oral 
tradition of Portland’s Catholics Of 
interest too, are the storics of Bishop 
Healy’s struggles against the anti- 
Catholic A. P. A. and his stand on 
the Knights of Labor. On social 
questions, he seems to have ranged 
from a conservative tc a middle-of- 
the-roader. 


where there is 


For the Bishop’s views on race and 
social questions, we long for more 
documentation than the present book 
gives. We find other frustrating 
things. There are only hints of 
James Healy’s spiritual life and per- 
sonal holiness, hints which invite 
deeper study. This is not the 
definite work on the Negro Bishop: 
it gives mainly a porirait of an 
@-clesiastical adininistrator. Also, 
one misses pictures of his priest- 
brothers, Alexander Sherwood 
Healy, brilliant theologian (whose 
mixed blood showed plainly on his 
features) and Patrick Francis Healy, 
onetime president of Georgetown 
University. There are extant pic- 
tures of both. 

But these deficiencies are more 
than compensated for by the book’s 
readability and by the fact that it is 
a pioneer work. the fruit of painful 
research on a heretofore untouched 
phase of, Catholic and Negro history. 

Elio Gasperetti. 
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OPINIONS ON INTEGRATION 


Expressions Concerning 


“Breakthrough on the Color Front” 
by Lee NicHoLs 
As Publised 15 February 1954 


WasHINGTON Post — 14 Fes. 1954 

* . a silent revolution which 
has taken place in the Armed Forces 
of the United States in the last few 
years. This perhaps more conserva- 
tive segment of our national life has 
performed a social about-face and 
wiped out national segregation . . . 


the news is that it works.” 
New York HERALD TRIBUNE Book 
Review — 14 Fes., 1954 
“The impact on civilian life is yet 
to be measured . . . this book, filled 
with the drama of official fact rather 
than exhortation and oratory, is a 
significant contribution to the con- 
tinuing effort to build a dynamic and 
meaningful democracy in terms of 
human relations.” 


New York Times — 14 Fes., 1954 


“ 


. one of the biggest stories of 
the twentieth century. Per se it 
warrants no lesser description. 
There is insufficient recognition that 





Epitor’s Note: I/t is the opinion of 
the editor of the Bulletin that those 
who favor integration in the Armed 
Services will favor also integration 
in public education in the United 
States. In these times, it is import- 
ant to know who are the friends and 
enemies of integration. Fer that 
reason a long list of opinions con- 
cerning “Breakthrough On The Color 
Front” is presented here. 

Of those who were willirg to 
stand up and be counted, the 
opinions given might be classed as 
favorable, negative and unfavorable. 
Whereas some opponents o} integra- 
tion may express no opinion, it is 
certain, however, that those who 
speak out in favor may be counted 
as fearless advocates of integration. 


the problem was vast indeed, that 
time has had to provide part of the 
solution, and that the retarded past 
was due less to mean prejudice with- 
in the military structure than to the 
mountainous social obstacles whicn 
lay without.” 


PITTSBURGH COURIER — 27 FEs., 
1954 


“Lee Nichols has written one of 
the most gallant and hopeful reports 
of how democracy can be implement- 
ed which has yet been done..... 
The important point from this com- 
mentator’s standpoint is that the 
author produces the records and the 
facts to prove that segregation is 
gone. Nor will it ever return. It is 
dead beyond resurrection, because it 
has already given shape to a new 
kind of life... Mr. Nichols’ story 
of integration in the military serv- 
ices raises an important question: 
What effect will such integration 
have upon civilian life? Mr. Nichols 
is confident that the white and color- 
ed men who have been the benefi- 
ciaries of integration in the armed 
services are going to become new 
salesmen for democracy when they 
have taken off the uniform. Military 
integration will further weaken the 
foundations of civilian segregation.” 


ARKANSAS GAZETTE (LITTLE Rock) 
— 1] Apr., ’54 


“The drumming of Jim Crow out 
of the armed services is a significant 
story in many ways . . . once the 
decision was taken to abandon the 
segregated units in which Negroes 
had traditionally served the change 
came fast, and with remarkable 
smoothness.” 


THE CourIER-JOURNAL, LOUISVILLE 
11 Apr., ’54 


“While the success of color inte- 
gration is of tremendous importance 
to the War Department the obvious 
implications appear far more sig- 
nificant . . There is an almost 
miraculous absence of friction .. . . 
Detailed studies by the author reveal 


an easy social acceptance by Negroes 
and whites alike. He iinds this true 
of the servicemen’s familics aiso .. . 
Such a state of affairs must be almost 
unthinkable to some segments of our 
population. Yet here it is, working. 
In this excellent book there is potent 
ammunition for the battles of to- 
morrow.” 


New York Post— 7 Fes., ’54 

“This quietly dramatic little book 
is going to shock a lot of Americans. 
But Happily . . . it may elate more 
Americans than it shocks. Bits and 
pieces of the story have leaked out 
here and there . . . and the progress 
has been so rapid that even Defense 
Secretary Wilson did not know that 
several of the 21 military | posts 
where he ordered school segregation 
ended this week had already aban- 
doned such practices two years ago 
.. For “Breakthrough on the Color 
Front” unveils one of the best kept 
secrets of the last decade—the rapid 
and almost complete integration of 
the Negro into the country’s Armed 
Forces And, as the author claims, it 
may well turn out to be “one of the 
biggest stories of the twentieth cen- 
tury.” Surely one of the most sig- 
nificant.” 


Time Macazine — 22 Fes., °54 


“On the bases the wives of Negro- 
es and white chatted casually over 
their clotheslines. An Army post 
commander described the situation 
simply ‘there are no problems.’ But 
there is a problem: the civilian world 
now lags far behind the military . .” 
(Copyright Time Inc., 1954). 


NORFOLK VIRGINIAN-PILOT — 
14 Fes., 54 


“Nichols toured many bases to 
study the integration program... . 
“Breakthrough on the Color Front” 
presents arguments, pro and con, in 
the long debate over segregation in 
the Armed Forces, and cites con- 
ditions as they prevailed before and 
after integration to establish the con- 
clusion that the new policy is sound. 
To a newsman, as is Nichols, objec- 
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tivity is a virtue to be carefully 
protected. It does not appear here 
that, in his enthusiasm for integra- 
tion, he has lost the virtue.” 
Cuicaco DEFENDER — 27 FEs., ’5 
“Neither a crusader nor a con- 
formist, Lee Nichols has quietly and 
perceptively watched and recorded 
the ebb and flow of racial patterns 
and ... For this reason his excit- 
ing story of how segregation in the 
Armed Services has been almost 
wholly eliminated during the past 
decade, “Breakthrough on the Color 
Front,” . . . is one of the most 
important books not only of 1954 
but of this era Lee Nichols 
has written one of the most gallant 
and hopeful reports of how democ- 
racy can be implemented which has 
yet been done.” 
1 Fes., °54 
“It came about so gradually, so 
naturally, and with such little fan- 
fare that few people, even those most 
socially minded, realized that it was 
taking place . . . perhaps, most of all, 
it is a story of the coming of age of 
the American Negroes, of Negroes 
who battled through nearly two cen- 
turies for the “right to fight” for 
their country; of Negro men and 
women who, despite grave abuses, 
generally kept their sense of natural 
loyalty and dignity, and, when the 
white races of the military parted to 
receive them, marched in and took 
their places—proudly, and for the 
most part, quietly.” 


Des Mores TRIBUNE 


Detroir News — 2 Fes., ’54 

“The whvle story is told in a book 
currently published by Random 
House which we commend to the 
thoughtful reading of Americans— 
“Breakthrough on the Color Front” 
written by Lee Nichols of the United 
Press Bureau in Washington... It 
relates of the one substantial and 
unheralded American victory of the 
Korean war — how under the pres- 
sures there, the American services 
eliminated racial discrimination and 
arrived at a brave new policy which 
is now almost of universal applica- 
tion ... Here was a real achieve- 
ment for the United States, an item 
of far greater political significance 
to the free world than the overly 


publicized repatriation exchanges in 
Korea ... But it went almost un- 
marked until a reflective and social- 
ly mature newsman drew the threads 
of the story together and then, in ef 
fect, said to the country: let’s look 
at ourselves; maybe we are doing 
better than we thought.” 


AFRO-AMERICAN — 19 FeEps., °54 


“But perhaps “most of all” as the 
author says, this “is a story of the 
coming of age of the colored Ameri- 
can” in the armed services... . 
“Breakthrough on the Color Front” 
is as. stirring an American story as 
one can find.” 


WASHINGTON EAGLE — Mar. 754 


“The book also gives its author’s 
views on the probable effects of this 
integration on social change at home 
and abroad . The author has 
done a bang-up research job, and 
has been commendably objective in 
his treatmnet of personalities.” 


Ranpom House (PUBLISHERS) — 
15 Fes., °54 

“Nichols, who tells for the first 
time the behind-the-scenes story of 
how this remarkable transformation 
occurred literally unknown to the 
public at large, was given access to 
hundreds of long-secret military 
documents never before divulged . . . 
— leading officials of 
all services who have seen it work 
said almost unanimously, “we will 
never go back to segregation”... . 
Some officials even reported height- 
ened morale among their once all- 
white units after Negroes were add- 
ed. Nichols says the military shift 
has “far-reaching implications for 
the future, not only in the military 
realm but in America’s total race 
pattern and its relations with the rest 
of the world”. . . . Nichols also re- 
ports that the tide of integration was 
inexorably seeping into the civilian 
world ... One of the most signifi- 
cant findings of both the author and 
the survey teams was a sharp change 
in attitude toward Negroes among 
Southerners who has _ experienced 
military integration. . . . This is the 
first complete authentic story of one 
of the most significant racial develop- 
ments in modern American history 


Nichols says 
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— an achievement in human rela- 
tions that has up until now been 
shrouded in strict military secrecy.” 
WasuHincTon Times-HERALD — 
18 Fes., 54 & 3 Mar., 54 
“This racial about-face is un- 
paralleled by any similar develop- 
ment in modern history, according 
to Nichols .... The story of this 
achievement Lee Nichols tells in his 
sprightly written, well-documented 
book . . . . So much for the small 
frinstance in human relations. The 
big one was recently documented in 
a book by Lee Nichols, a Washing- 
ton newspaperman, and issued by 
Random House under the title, 
“Breakthrough on the Color Front.” 
It tells the all but secret story of how, 
in a few short years, the Armed 
Forces of the United States have 
almost completed a total about-face 
on the Negro question.” 
Fercus Fats (Minn) 
25 Fes., °54 
“From the beginning of American 
history, Negroes have fought in 
American forces, and a runaway 
slave was the first to fall at Boston 
in 1770. . . The Negroes wish that 
the distinction between races_ could 
be as effectively dissolved in civilian 
life as it is in the armed services.” 
NatcHez (Miss) Times — 
21 Fes., °54 
“The United States Armed Forces 
have ended segregation in a “racial 
about-face unparalleled by any 
similar development in modern his- 
tory,” according to a new book, 
“Breakthrough on the Color Front” 
(Random House) .” 
Terre Haute (InpD) TripuneE — 
20 Fes., °54 
“The practice of segregation be- 
gan tapering off after World War II, 
Nichols said, and the first real inte- 
gration of Negro soldiers with white 
soldiers occurred in Korea. It was 
recorded 2 great success.” 
KNOXVILLE News-SENTINEL — 
21 Fes., °54 
“Nichols said the end of segre- 
gation aCtually began during the 
last World War when Negro platoons 
were used among white platoons in 
Europe. The plan, a daring experi- 
ment at the time, was sanctioned by 


JOURNAL — 
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General Dwight D. Eisenhower, then 
Supreme Commander.” 


Bururncton (Vt) News — 
21 Fes., ’54 


“A dozen years ago segregation of 
Negroes was the rule in virtually all 
branches of the service... Yet in 
1953 segregation has been officially 
discarded . . .” 


Hor Sprincs (ArK) New Era — 
20 Fes., °54 


“You can read about other serious 
topics, too, like the Negro in the 
U. S. Armed Forces in “Break- 
through on the Color Front” by Lee 
Nichols ... .” 


San BERNARDINO (CALIF) SuN — 


21 Fes., °54 


“The United States Armed Forces 
have ended segregation in a “racial 
about-face unparalleled by any 
similar development in modern his- 
tory,” according to a new book, 
“Breakthrough on the Color Front” 
Rendom House).” 


Los ANGELES SENTINEL — 
25 Fes., °54 

“An article in Time Magazine’s 
Feb. 22 issue comments on a laud- 
able piece penned by Lee Nichols, 
one of the nation’s better journalists, 
titled “Breakthrough on the Color 
Front.” The book deals with what 
Nichols describes as the “unknown 
war” against military segregation, 
and the effect of President Truman’s 
1948 order for armed services 
equality . It is good that the 
military has arrived at a happy 
solution to the problem of the races, 
and it is regrettable that civilians 
lag far behind on the race relations 
front. The military admits there are 
many “bugs” to be ironed out, but 
they have a system-——and it works. 
That is more than can be said for 
the home front.” 


PORTLAND (ORE) JOURNAL — 
28 Fes., °54 

. .. . Even the most casual reader 
will finish it with a feeling of 
restored faith in human nature .. . 
Across Breakthrough’s pages march 
men, both great and unknown, who 
have fought for the “unbunching’ of 
Negroes in the Armed Forces . . . 
Parents of boys and girls now in 


“ 


military service will find this volume 
of considerable help in understand- 
ing what the services are doing in 
the way of integration. Young peo- 
ple awaiting their call to military 
service will find Breakthrough’s con- 
tents of deep interest.” 
NewarRK Star-LepceR — 
12 Mar., °54 
“.... a book is out now called 
“Breakthrough on the Color Front.” 
It is by Lee Nichols, a Washington 
newspaperman. Air Force, 
Army and Navy have virtually com- 
pleted the integration program. It 
has proven astonishingly successful 
0 This book should be trans- 
lated, filmed. It can do us a world 
of good at home and in the world.” 
BIRMINGHAM News — 14 Fes., °54 
“Lee Nichols is a United Press 
reporter in Washington, who, inter- 
ested in the flow of news across his 
desk about segregation and its elimi- 
nation in the services, decided to 
make a more detailed study of the 
problem. His book is not shocking, 
but it is a sound chronological study 
from the earliest days in America of 
the uses of Negro soldiers and sailors 
But Mr. Nichols shows that 4 
number of professonal officers were 
instrumental in making the policy 
work. The book discusses the prob- 
len of non-segregation on posts, and 
segregation off. in the South... . 
This is a brief volume, but it savs 
what it sets out to say. Some will 
contend, undoubtedly, that it proves 
nothing as to the matter of segrega- 
tion outside the Armed Forces, but 
to me it says a great deal.” 


(IpAHO) News-TRIBUNE 
— 17 Fes., 54 


“If you intend to read but one 
book in 1954, you could do worse 
than to read this one... If this 
work gets the readership it deserves, 
and it is hoped it will, it could 
prove to be a decisive document in 
contemporary writing. It could help 
to break down stupid, long-standing 
barriers; it could help to show that 
an American is an American regard- 
less of his skin and that pigmenta- 
tion does not mean any loss in feel- 
ing, bravery, intelligence or passion. 
A recommended book. And, we will 
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add, exciting to read. The author, 
the publisher and the Armed Forces 
should be congratulated.” 


Cuicaco SuNDAY TRIBUNE — 
28 Fes., °54 

“Now comes a report compiled by 
a former United Press correspond. 
ent, Lee Nichols, that by 1953 segre- 
gation had been officially discarded, 
and integration of all servicemen 9f 
whatever race or nationality was 
the firm policy of every branch of 
the military service... The story 
of this achievement Lee Nichols 
tells in his sprightly-written, well- 
documented book. A_ seemingly 
casual Army press release and the- 
guarded words of a Pentagon official 
started him on the trail that led to 
what he describes as one of the 
biggest stories of the twentieth cen- 
tury.” 


New YorkK Mirror — 7 Mar., ’54 


“Integration of Negro troops into 
the Army ranks is a reality, result of 
Korean action, and newsmen Lee 
Nichols’ book, “Breakthrough on 
the Color Front” . . . tells the story 
of that development with a proper 
perspective on military history. This 
is Americana with true importance 
for our position abroad and should 
debunk Red propaganda.” 


Justice (NYC) — Marcu 1954 


“Mr. Nichols tells a story of pro- 
found importance. He presents the 
documented record of how the Arm- 
ed Forces, tradition-bound and ruled 
by discipline, have in a very short 
period achieved the virtual abolition 
of Negroes in their ranks. He gives 
the measure of what this has meant 
in improving the fighting efficiency 
not only of the Negroes but also of 
the whites with whom they are now 
mixed in ranks worthy of the combat 
force of a democratic nation fighting 
to preserve freedom for all... . 
This is an exciting book that tells 
with restraint and subdued pride the 
story of a major victory for freedom 
won in our own country.” 


New Repusiic — 22 Mar., ’54 


The Races: USA (Philleo Nash) 
“Lee Nichols’ book will be a 
restorative for any who have lost 
faith in human progress . Racial 
integration of the armed forces of 
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our country is one of those truly 
great events, so inclusive in its effect 
and so powerful in its sweep that it 
dwarfs all the individuals concern- 
ed, whatever their roles may have 
been.” 

Station WFLN, PHILADELPHIA — 

22 Mar., °54 
(David Hayeman) 

“For instance, the color barrier 
has finally been completely broken 
down in the United States Armed 
Forces .... This has been a long, 
hard pull ... When one realizes 
that the Negro as a soldier has 
fought most capably in every one 
of our nation’s wars, it becomes a 
sad commentary to have to admit 
that it took almost 200 years for 
integration to become a fact.” 
CeparR Rapips (lowa) GAZETTE — 

14 Mar., °54 


“So gradually and successfully has 
integration of Negro with white serv- 
icemen been manipulated in training 
camps and in Korea the last three 
years that the public in general 
scarcely realizes the significance of 
the change.” 

Wicuita (Kansas) Eacie 
MAcazIne — 14 Mar., °54 
. . » the Negro today finds less 
discrimination practiced in the arm- 
ed forces than in any other organized 
level of American society. . . . even 
the generals are convinced the two 
races are getting along wtih a mini- 
mum of friction, leaving little doubt 
as far as the military are concerned 
that integration is here to stay.” 
THe News AND OBSERVER 

(Raveicn, N. C.) — 9 Mar., °54 

“This timely book telling the 
hitherto closely guarded story of the 
integration of the Negro into the 
U. S. armed forces is definitive, 
objective, and fascinating . . . one of 
the great stories of our time . . . 
without the least perceptible trace of 
whatever preconceptions the author 
may have entertained concerning 
racial segregation ... Lee Nichols 
a social historian of high calibre . .” 
THe Freeman (NYC) — 22 Mar. ’54 

(George S. Schuyler) 

“That those virtues* cannot be 
underrated is evidenced by Lee 
Nichols’ dramatic account of the 


“ 
. 


complete repudiation of the segrega- 
tionist philosophy by the Armed 
Forces of the United States. In less 
than a decade, and in the face of 
powerful traditions, the Army, the 
Navy, the Marines, and the Air Force 
Completely abandoned segregation. 
“Today Negroes serve in every 
branch of the Armed Forces on 
equal basis with whites, and so far 
there has been neither friction nor 
any “incidents.” In view of the pre- 
draft backgrounds of these youths, 
and the generations of racist in- 
doctrination which had conditioned 
them, this is truly remarkable.” 
*America’s basic christian virtues. 


CoLumsus (On10) DispatcH — 
28 Mar., 54 

“This is a factual and informative 
account of what has been taking 
place in the United States Armed 
Forces in recent years to integrate 
the Negro into the life and pat- 
tern of the various branches of the 
service.” 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire — 3 APR., °54 


“You put down the book satisfied 
that you have learned how it really 
happened and excited to know that 
Christian idealism, as well as mili- 
tary necessity, forced our govern- 
ment at bong last to accept the Negro 
into the armed forces on an equal 
footing with the white man.” 
CLEVELAND (OHIO) PLAIN DEALER - 

14 Max., 54 
by Rey L. Gillespie 

“One of the great stories of our 
times is the manner in which 
Negroes were integrated into the 
armed services . . . one of the most 
dramatic success stories in modern 
American history; that it is a story 
of changing times and attitudes . . .” 

SaLt Lake (Utan) Tripune — 

7 Mar., 54 

“In many respects “Breakthrough 
on the Color Front” is an important 
sociological document. 

“By accomplishing within a few 
years what many had predicted 
weuld take a century, the armed 
forces have opened the possibility 
that perhaps the civilian adjustment 
of the color problem would be a lot 
closer to reality if concrete steps 
were taken.” 
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Witmincton (DELAWARE) SUNDAY 
STaR —- 7 Mar., ’54 
. the signs presently show 
where we shall all one day walk. 
For those who follow this pattern, 
Breakthrough on the Color Front 
has a special significance ... For 
here is the story of integration in 
the armed forces, a unity accomplish- 
ed, literally, in months . . . the quiet 
revolution which came to a climax 
in the last years of the Korean con- 
flict . . in a “conspiracy ‘of 
silence... .” 
““And the individual histories of 
the great sacrifices Negroes made 
for whites and whites for Negroes is 
the kind of experience which 
stirringly renews onc’s faith in this 
land and its noble principles . . . 
Integration seems to lessen racial 
tension rather than increase it. 
There is a lesson for us all in this.” 

Books ON TRIAL — 1 APR., 54 

“This is the story of quiet heroics, 
of men who suffered insults and op- 
position but still continued the fight 
to prove that Negroes were not 
second rate citizens.” 
West Smwweticnuts, YMCA (NY) — 

12 A-R., °54 

“In a time when tension and mis- 
understanding are all too common, 
the recently published book Break- 
through on the Color Front comes 
as a welcome contribution to the 
cause of human relations.” 

NrEMAN Reports — APR., °54 

“Jim Crow has been discharged 
from the armed forces of the United 
States, and an alert newsman has 
dug out the story to make a 
thorough, straightforward, and very 
hopeful book ... He thinks defense 
department “Integration” may turn 
out to be one of the biggest stories of 
this century, and his book makes a 
good case for that judgment.” 


QUOTATIONS FROM 
INDIVIDUAL COMMENTATORS 


Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY 
“This book records the first 
thoroughly effective step that has 
been made in implementing the 
Emancipation Proclamation.” 

Joun W. Davis 

“The work of Nichols will give 

strength to the exponents of real 


o“ 
. 
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democracy in America and the 
world. The Army, Navy, Air Force 
and Marines should be applauded on 
significant progress achieved to date 
in an important area of world con- 
cern.” 
Jupce WituiaM H. Hastie 
(Former Civilian Aide) 

“It was thoughtful of you to bring 
Nichols’ book to my attention. I 
have read it and have written to 
Nichols saying what a worthwhile 
job I think he has done.” 

Jean Byers SAMPSON 
Author of “A Study of The Negro 
in Military Services” — 

1947 Monograph 

“I had been aware of the rapid 
progress being made by the services 
..., but the speed and the success 
with which integration was accom- 
plished were not impressed on me 
until I read Mr. Nichols’ book. It 
is a wonderful story and such a 
heartening one. It is good to be 
able to feel proud of your country’s 
accomplishments I hope it’s 


not too much to expect that the 


inevitable integration in civilian 
educational facilities will occur as 
sensibly and amicably.” 
LesTeR B. GRANGER 

“I enjoyed reading Lee Nichols 
“Breakthrough On The Color Front” 
from start to finish, for several rea- 
sons. It is well written and immense- 
ly readable. It is closely document- 
ed. Its coverage is broader than that 
of any previous volume on the sub- 
ject. It includes the human interest 
part of the story by going into per- 
sonalities and motives, as well as 
facts and figures. Lee Nichols has 
made a tremendous contribution to 
the whole movement of interracial 
integration.” 

Lr. CotoneL Davin A. LANE 

“I have just finished reading Lee 
Nichols’ Breakthrough On the Color 
Front. 1 like it very much and I 
hope it will receive wide circulation 

. the simple truth up to now is 

rather staggering.” 

Water Wuite — NAACP 


“Lee Nichols’ book does two im- 
portant things. It makes one proud 
to be an American. And it proves 
that refusal to compromise with evil 
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PEN PALS OF THE FRIENDSHIP LEAGUE 


Many teachers report that students 
who have made pen friends in other 
countries have exchanged informa- 
tion, pictures and general impress: 
ions and explanations in a way whick 
has given them a new interest in 
their courses. 

Often they bring results of their 
correspondence to class with all the 
pride of explorers who have made 
personal contacts far away, and 
shared their enthusiasm with the 
whole group. 

All this makes it eesier for teach- 
ers to arouse and hold interest. The 





pays off in democracy ... . but I 
learned a lot from his exciting story 
of how the armed services tackled 
and licked the job of making those 
services truly democratic.” 
Mary McLeop BETHUNE 
“The Breakthrough on the Color 
Front is very stimulating and inter- 
esting. The walls are truly crumb- 
ling.” 
Georce S. SCHUYLER 
(In Pittsburgh Courier, 6 Mar., 54) 
“Lee Nichols’ excellent book 
“Breakthrough on tht Color Front” 
telis of the revolution in the armed 
forces which banished racial segre- 
gation forever. It is really some- 
thing to read and preserve.” 
Bitty Rose 
(In Times Herald, 3 Mar., *54) 
“So much for the small ”rinstance 
in human relations. The big one 
was recently documented in a book 
by Lee Nichols, a Washington news- 
paperman, and issued by Random 
House under the title, “Breakthrough 
on the Color Front.” It tells the all 
but secret story of how, in a few 
short years, the armed forces of the 
United States have almost completed 
a total about-face on the Negro 
question.” 
James C, Evans 
CIVILIAN ASSISTANT 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
“ We feel that in publishing this 
report, Random House is making a 
contribution to national defense 
through solidarity.” 


International Friendship League of 
Boston offers the opportunity of 
having pen friends in more than 100 
free dominions and territories of 
students from eighth through twenty- 
eighth years of age. 

Members of the League are not 
only finding real fun and adventure 
in their pen pal relationships, and an 
incentive to throw themselves more 
happily into their school work, but 
are actually serving as goodwili 
ambassadors for their country. 

The value of their influence has 
now been given official government 
recognition. This year one of the 
first Certificates of Merit to be 
awarded by the United States 
Information Agency was received by 
the International Friendship League, 
“. .. in recognition of outstanding 
assistance to the International In- 
formation Program in behalf of 
peace and freedom by cooperatiig 
in projects designed to promote bet- 
ter understanding of the United 
States in other countries and mutual 
understanding between the people of 
the United States and the people of 


other countries.” 


“I feel,” said Theodore C. Strei- 
bert, director of the USIA, “that the 
International Firendship League, its 
director and members, have made a 
noteworthy contribution in further- 
ing understanding and friendship 
abroad for the United States and its 
people.” 

Any teachers interested in laying 
this opportunity before their classes 
are invited by the League to send a 
self-addressed envelope requesting a 
free supply of official application 
blanks to: 

International Friendship League 

40 Mount Vernon Street 

Boston 8, Massachusetts 

Many names of teachers abroad 
anxious to be put in touch with 
American teachers are also in the 


League’s files. 





ADVERTISE IN THE 
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OBSERVATIONS ON COMMUNITY LIFE 


Dr. Marguerite Cartwright, a mem- 
ber of the editorial board of the 
Negro History Bulletin recently re- 
ceived a grant from the Fund for 
Adult Education of the Ford Foun- 
dation which enabled her to travel in 
several cities where she visited com- 
munity leaders, studied human rela- 
tions programs and explored other 
like activity. 

One of the results of this cross- 
country trip was a series of columns 
which give a very personal account 
of her experiences and which we felt 
would be of interest to the readers 
of the 
The first 
others will 
months. 


SULLETIN. 


follow 


Necro History 


two of these and 


appear in succeeding 


- * * 


I 
OFF TO DETROIT 


The last grade filed, and the usual 
have-a-good-summer parting, marked 
my departure for the city of Detroit, 

again in pursuance,—or by virtue, 
of the Fund for Adult Education 
Grant awarded me by the Ford 
Foundation, 

The plane had delivered me to 
Willow 145 minutes 
after leaving La Guardia. In slight- 
ly over an hour more, I had checked 
in at the Statler, and made my way 
to Wayne University, where | pre- 
sented myself to Dean Rapport with 
whom I had previously corresponded. 

Almost in less time than it takes 
to tell it, a close-knit. carefully- 
worked-out schedule had been ar- 
ranged. I'd been given a desk, a 
telephone, and perhaps most impor- 
tant,—I’d received a warm feeling of 
welcome by all with whom I had and 
would subsequently come in contact. 
It is dificult not to use this space to 
unburden myself of my deep sense 
of gratitude to all and sundry,—in- 
cluding the individuals in the com- 
munity, heads of agencies, and deans 


Run a mere 


By Marcurerite CARTWRIGHT 


and other university people. 

The program at the university was 
actually drawn up by Dean Rapport’s 
little Nisei 


made endless phone calls, juggled 


pretty secretary, who 


appointments and, with no small 
dash of charm, arranged things so 
that every moment could be spent in 
the most constructive and useful way. 
Before noon, on the first day at 
Wayne, | had met or conferred with 
Deans Rapport, Hecote and Edmans 

(the latter of “Promising Practices 


in Intergroup Relations” fame). 


The first contact in the community 
was with Mary Agnes Davis, through 
the kindness of New York’s Molly 
Moon. “I will pick you up, in a 
var, at the university,” she said, in 
response to my phone call. Dean 
Edmans accompanied me to the pre- 
arranged corner and promptly one of 
the prettiest girls I’ve ever seen drove 
up in a long, new, biege Studebaker. 
“I have arranged for you to meet 
Beulah Whitby,” she said. “We are 
all to have lunch at the Statler.” In 
a business-like way, she started up 
the car and lost no time in delivering 
me to Mrs. Whitby, who was the per- 
son most frequently mentioned in 
connection with my _ interest in 
Detroit. Fortunately, Beulah Whitby 
turned out to be a friend and social 
associate of Mary Agnes, and they 
seem to share a deep feeling of com- 
munity concern and sense of respon- 
sibility for Detroit, its well-being, 
and relationships. 

Our luncheon talk was informative 
and meaningful,—very far removed 
from the chit-chat one might have 
expected from two handsome, chic, 
young matrons, and a third rather 
dowdy erstwhile teacher,—now Ford 
Fund grantee. Actually, so construc- 
tive was their line of conversation 
that | was soon at ease and was able 
to forget that | was wearing the same 
crumpled suit and unbecoming hat 
I'd traveled in. 


A quick glance at her watch told 
Mary Agnes that she must terminate 
Beulah flipped the 
pages of her appointment book and 
discovered that she had already over- 
stayed her time. 


the meeting. 


Arrangements were 
made for further meetings, then part- 
ings, and my two new friends made 
their way through the Statler’s re- 
volving door. The uniformed door- 
man gave them an admiring glance,— 
they were so attractive and poised,— 
and I was pleased that Mary Agnes 
had chosen the hotel of my residence 
for our luncheon meeting. 


In my room at last, | pondered 
what I’d seen and heard so far. I 
had, of course, known much of the 
capable Beulah Whitby, since 1944 
the actual director of the Mayor's 
Interracial Committee, past president 
A.K.A., Wayne instructor and Nation- 
al Urban League vice president. She 
was as | had expected, though rather 
more charming and better looking. 
But Mary Agnes came somewhat as 
a surprise. Rather than being merely 
the pretty pampered wife of one of 
Detroit’s most successful young busi- 
ness executives, she turned out also 
to be as able, public-spirited, sensi- 
tive, young woman of independent 
mind and responsible judgment. At 
times, one gets the impression that 
she may set standards of conduct too 
rigidly, but her innate kindness, in- 
telligence, and high idealism certain- 
ly call for greater emulation and 
wider recognition. | wondered if 


Detroit had more like her. I hoped 
that it did. 
* * * 


II 


The phone rang, and it was Iris 
Cox, whom I’d met at the Deb’s Ball. 
She is the doll-like daughter of 
Detroit’s fabulous Mrs. Haley Bell. 
She would come to the hote! and take 
me to her home and also to meet her 
mother. In the back of the car were 
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her two chubby, luscious youngsters, 
and | noted that Iris was even pret- 
tier in her sun dress and sandals than 
I had recalled. 


We were soon away from the cen- 
ter of hot, dusty, Detroit, and turn- 
ing into a broad, tree-lined avenue. 
We stopped before a home which, 
inside and out, looked like those on 
the cover of Architectural Forum. 
Quite spontaneously, I asked if my 
hostess, Mrs. Bell, were an interior 
decorator. I was told that she was 
not, and | was to learn that she pos- 
sessed innate good taste in other 
things as well. 


It was pleasant to chat with the 
youthful, attractive, senior Mrs. Bell, 
for it developed that we had many 
friends in common, and like ideas as 
well. Also, she is a friendly, out- 
public-spirited woman of 
better-than-average knowledge of 
Detroit, its people, and its institu- 
tions. She has a vigorous personal- 


going, 


ity and great energy, which is direc- 
ted toward social betterment and the 
rendering of distinguished service to 
such campaigns as the Negro College 
Fund and the like. 


The next stop was at the attractive 
home of Iris, herself, located a short 
distance away. As we approached, 
the electric eye opened the garage 
door. “My husband will drive you 
home in his car,” she said. Like her 
father, Iris’ husband is a dentist and, 
I gather from the way they live,—a 
very successful one. There is un- 
doubtedly a partiality to dentists in 
that family, for I was to learn that 
her brother-in-law is also a dentist. 
I learned a bit about the younger 
married set,—they play bridge, pro- 
duce well-cared-for children, and 
also devote much time to community 
service. I considered the evening 
profitable, as well as an enjoyable 
one, for it is good to know how the 
people on the right side of the tracks 
live also. 

A greater part of the next day was 
spent with Beulah Whitby, where I 
began my learning about the Mayor’s 
Interracial Committee. I spoke brief- 
ly with each member of their staff 
and accepted gratefully some of their 
published material. Before my ar- 
rival, I’d heard that the Interracial 


Committee (now “Commission on 


Community Relations”) was still 
bruised from the blow rendered it by 
the present city administration. It 
may be recalled that this previously 
was discussed in the Granger column, 
in a New York paper. The admired 
former director, George Schermer, 
has moved on to greener vineyards, 
and the loss of its prestige has gone 
so far that even the capable Beulah 
Whitby seems unable to raise it from 
the doldrums. There was one point 
on which all Detroiters seemed to 
agree: The Mayor is using the com- 
mittee as a political football, with 
the result being a pretty nearly hope- 
less stalemate. I read with interest 
their “Transfer Summary” (from the 
Mayor’s Interracial Committee to the 
present Commission On Community 
Relations) which seemed a proud 
and noble attempt on the part of 
Mrs. Whitby. Pride is expressed in 
Detroit’s being “the first city in the 
nation to establish an official agency 
to work on race relations with a bud- 
get and provisions for a professional 
staff.” One hopes that it will not 
also be the first in the country to 
sink into total ineffectiveness, atro- 
phied by selfish political exploita- 
tion and loss of public confidence. 


The period back at Wayne again 
raised my spirits—a lengthy meet- 
ing with their Dean Stewart, who is 
responsible for student activities. 
“We never think of racial differ- 
ences,” he said, and from my obser- 
vation and talks with teachers and 
members of the student body, | was 
inclined to believe him. “There is 
no problem within the school,” he 
said, and he seemed disinclined to 
discuss the matter beyond the school. 
A relaxed and pleasant man,—he de- 
scribed the various student activities, 
and told of gifted, attractive Negro 
students who have been elected by 
their white and Negro classmates to 
student offices. All of the large 
Negro fraternities (such as Alpha, 
Omega, Kappa, Delta, and AKA) 
have chapters at Wayne. 

My engagement for that evening 
did not meet with the approval of 
many Detroiters, for I was to be the 
dinner guest of Prophet Jones,—a 
personality who, I feel, unquestion- 
ably deserves attention in my text. 


(To Be Continued) 












FISK—“The Modern University With 
a Heritage”-is a center of liberal 
arts leaning for conscientious stu- 


races and nationalities. 
Its faculty includes some of the most 
outstanding scholars known to the 
fields of science, languages, litera- 
ture, philosophy, art, mathematics 
and the social sciences. A recent 
operation of the University is 
its Early Entrants Program, in 
which exceptional, ambitious 
high school students are af- 
forded the opportunity to 
pursue college degrees ac- 
cording to_ individual 
progress. In enroll- 
ment, Fisk is a small 
University — the only 
kind which can eo 
emphasize aca- 
demic 


dents of all 


needs of 
student 
personal- 
ity. Know 


FISK: Know 


each 


the Mod- 

ern Uni- 

versity 

With 
A 


HERITAGE 


For further information, write 
MR. CECIL D. HALLIBURTON, Dir. of Admissions 
FISK UNIVERSITY, NASHVILLE 8, TENN. 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 


Janet Collins, Premiere Danseuse of 


The Metropolitan Opera Company 
By Nerissa Lone MILTON 


From time to time this columr 
will feature young Negroes who, be- 
cause of their innate ability and 
serious study, have rated our HALL 
OF FAME salute. 


Charlotte Wesley who was featured 


One, along with 


previously, is Janet Collins. 
She was born in New Orleans of 
Her 


family moved to Los Angeles when 


Negro and French lineage. 


she was four and there she grew up 
and went to high school and college. 
As long as she can remember she has 
felt the magnetic and wonderfu! 
power of the dance. She took her 
first lessons at a Catholic center near 
her home at the age of ten. Unde: 
the direction of Louise Beverly and 
Charlotte Tamon, she began serious 
ballet studies. Among a succession: 
of great teachers were Carmalita 
Maracci, Adolph Balin, Mia Slaven- 
ska and Ella Cansino.. 

Janet Collins had made her pro 
fessional debut as an adagio dancer 
in vaudeville bookings while still in 
Junior High School. Later she had 
dance leads in Hall Johnson’s “Run 
Little Chillin” and “Makado in 
Swing.” Then she joined Katherine 
Dunham on the first of that famous 
dancer’s tours. 

She refused to 
make-up when the opportunity came 
to join a famous ballet 
There were other disappointments. 
Miss Collins them without 
regret, because the strength of her 
faith in her contribution to the dance 
could not be overwhelmed by such 
an obstacle. 


use Caucasiar 
troupe. 


recalls 


Then came her first triumph—a 
Julius Rosenwald Fellowship to com- 
pose her own dances. She devoted 
herself to research on Classic 
Dramatic, Negro and Hebrew dance 
material, working part time with 
Ernest Bloch, the famous 
composer of Hebrew music. 


Swiss 


Her first solo recital in November. 
1947 at Palmas Theatre in 
Hollywood was acclaimed by west 


Los 


coast critics. 

Miss Collins is a serious, creative 
artist. She paints, designs her own 
costumes, combining inherent good 


with knowledge 
through study. 


judgment gained 
Her gowns, tawny 
reds, stark white, cream to gold tones 
are all enhanced by her vivid classic 


She 


composes her own concert dances 


features, her slender grace. 


and finds her best means of racial 
expression in the Negro Spirituals. 
Her rendition of these is inspired 
the PSALMS OF 
DAVID. With the dance of any 


country she is master. In a lighter 
mood her repertoire explores strange 
wonderful places. She is a 
resplendent Creole at a Quadroon 
Ball, she is a pert Blackamoor in the 
Court cf Louis XIV, she is a passion- 
ate abandoned Queen of the Mardi 
Gras. 


So, too, with 


and 


In New York her debut was made 
at the Y. M. H. A. where many stars 
are born. From then on her fame 
was assured. Distinguished critics 
everywhere listed her among the 
great. On opening night of the 
1951-1952 season of the Metropolitar. 
Opera, Janet Collins made her first 
appearance as prima ballerina of the 
most famous opera house in the 
world, the first Negro ballerina to 
be appointed at the Metropolitan. 
The opera was “Aida.” She repeat- 
ed her initial success in “Carmen.’ 
Prior to this she was given the 
“Young Woman of the Year Merit 
Award,” one of ten, by MADEMOI- 
SELLE MAGAZIINE in 1950, and 
the coveted Donaldson Award as Best 
Danseuse for the theatre season. 
1950-1951. 

“In her own person,” states one 
magazine, “she has the long, lithe 
ballet line, head poised delicately on 
slender neck, her face a pale copper 
oval under the sleek black hair, her 


eyes gravely pleased with the adven- 

ture before her, cool and serene.” 
Exotic, slender, Miss Collins says: 

“To me Dance is not an “I” but a 


TRUTH. As all truth 


from simple, fundamental laws of 


is derived 


nature, thus we, ourselves, do not 
CREATE a truth, but rather, put 
forth a conscious effort to find it. 
We seek truth as the key to the com- 
mankind 


And 


upon this foundation an artist creates 


prehension of ourselves, 


and the universe around us. 





JANET COLLINS 
Premiere Danseuse, Metropolitan 
Opera Company 
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an art form as a means of expressing 
and imparting the truth of his ideas 


and experiences to others.” 


TO A DANCER 


If only everyone could see 

The magic beauty of your body 
When you dance, Brown Girl! 

So lovely are you when you dance, 
So radiantly alive, 

Then even those who doubt 


Would see a symphony, enriched by 


Truth, 
Magnificent, 
preme. 
Then they would laugh with you, 
Exult with you, 
And sob when you weep 
For a people held in bondage’ 
In your dance. 
And for one. breathless moment 
They’d forget to hate, 
And I'd forget the tragedy of race, 
And they’d be proud as I am 
proud— 


A Negro! 


»0ignant artistry su 
S 


SCHOOL NAMES 


By Geneva C, TuRNER 
For Whom Is Your School Named? 


MINER TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Many of you boys and girls who 
live in the city of Washington and 
who are planning to teach will per- 
haps finish your education at the 
Miner Teachers College there. Even 
if you are not planning to go there, 
it will be an inspiratiion for you to 
know something of the life ard cour- 
age of the remarkable woman, 
MYRTILLA MINER, for whom this 
school is named. 

Myrtilla Miner was born March 4, 
1815 in Brookfield, New York. As 
a child she was not strong physically, 
but had a very keen, alert mind and 
a very bright, sunny disposition. 
She had a peculiar fondness for 
study and reading, but did not have 
the good fortune of having books 
furnished to her for her education 
as you dw. But being very indus- 
trious and determined to get an 


education she borrowed many of 
her books and worked and earned 





enough to buy others that she need- 
ed. In this way she finished her 
school training at the age of fifteen 


years and then began io teach. 

Finding out that she needed more 
training for her work, Myrtilla Miner 
went to study in Clinton for a year. 
With this further training she be- 
came a very successful teacher in 
Rochester, New York, and in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. Her fame as 
a teacher spread abroad and sire was 
asked to go to Mississippi where she 
was finally employed in Whitesville, 
Miss., in the Newton Institute which 
was a school for the education of the 
planters’ daughters. It was here that 
she learned at first hand about the 
horrors of slavery. The sight of 
slaves crowded together and fed like 
animals went straight to her heart. 
She decided then to do whatever she 
could to destroy the terrible system 
of slavery. 

She began by using the prepara- 
tion which she had for teaching. 
She asked one of the planters whose 
daughters she was teaching, to give 
her permission to teach the slaves on 
his plantation. He told her that it 
was against the law to teach slaves 
and angrily suggested that she go 
North and teach the slaves if she was 
so anxious about them. 

Myrtilla Miner took the planter at 
his word and came to Washington 
City to establish a school for free 
girls of the Negro race. There were 
slaves in the District as there were 
in other parts of the country, but 
there were also many free people. 
It was the children of these free peo- 
ple that Myrtilla Miner devoted her 
life to educate. She began with only 
one hundred dollars and opened a 
school with six pupils, December 3, 
1851, in the home of Edward 
Younger on Eleventh Street in down- 
town Washington. In two :nonths 
the enrollment increased to forty. 
Hundreds wanted to enter but there 
was no room. 


Instead of using her vacation for 
rest and pleasure, Myrtilla Miner 
used it for raising funds te enlarge 
her school. She was finally able to 
buy over three acres for the new 
school at the cost of four thousand 
dollars. Many friends helped her. 
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Two good Quaker friends bought the 
Harriet Beecher 


Stowe gave one thousand dollars 


property for her. 


which she realized from the sale of 
her book, Uncle Tom’s Cabin. In 
three years she had paid off <he debt 
and was very happy because of her 
success with the school and because 
her pupils were quiet, courteous, and 
eager to learn. People came to visit 
the school from different parts of 
the country and were surprised at the 


The 


girls were being trained in excellent 


habits of health, self control, and self 
direction. Myrtilla Miner was as- 
sisted in her work by Emily kdmond- 
son, a fine girl from Sherwvod, New 
York. 

The excellent progress of the 
school was interrupted by the attacks 
of the Mayor of Washington, Walter 
Lenox, who wrate very unfavorably 
about the school in one of the lead- 
ing newspapers. He argued against 
the education of Negroes and was 
opposed to the abolition of slavery. 
There were other enemies also, who 
hurled rocks at the school, tried to 
burn it, and made insulting remarks 
at the girls as they left the school. 
Discouraged by nothing, Myrtilla 
Miner contniued until 1860 when her 
health began to fail. 

She went to California for a rest. 
One day, while riding, she met with 
a bad accident which caused serious 
injury to her hip. Still determined 
to continue her work, she came back 
to Washington after she had recover- 
ed sufficiently, but died ten days 
after her return. 

Before her death, however, Con- 
gress passed a law which made the 
school founded by her a part of the 
regular school system. This school 
grew from a two year normal school 
to a regular college ranking with 
others of its kind in the country— 
the Miner Teachers college at 
Georgia Avenue and Euclid Street in 
North West Washington. Whatever 
the future plans for this school may 
be, it is to be hoped that :t will 
always retain the name of the woman 
who through her continued courage 
and perseverance brought this school 
into being. 


progress being made there. 
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A Real American Fire Fan 
By Jessie H. Roy 


Bobby was just thinking what a 
dull time he was having as he lay in 
front of the fireplace one winter 
evening. There was nothing worth 
looking at on television, and no one 
to talk to because everybody seemed 
to be absorbed in his own effairs. 

Mom was enjoying a touching love 
story in her favorite magazine; Dad 
was reading the sports page of the 
and Gramp was nod- 
his special easy chair 


evening paper; 
ding in 

Then, 
a fire 
engines 
with a terrible clamor of nvise. In 
a moment, Bobby was up and on his 
way out of the door. 

“Wait!” called Dad and he, too, 
grabbed his hat and bolted tor the 
door. 

“Can't let him go by himseif,” he 
mumbled, smiling rather sheepishly 
at Mom and Gramp. 

“My two little boys,” murmured 
Mom, more to herself than to Gramp. 

“Guess all like that. 
They just can’t resist running to a 


all of a sudden, the wail of 
siren split the air. The 
went dashing past the house 


males are 
fire.” 

“You're quite right, my 
laughed Gramp. There is something 
about a fire engine that makes all 
It is so 


Dear,” 


of us boys want to follow it. 


line. I'd 


busy, and vital, and mascu 
be out there now myself, if it weren't 
for this stiff leg of mine.” 

Before long, Dad and Bobby came 
back. 

“Only a false an- 
nounced. “But tell 
what might happen wehn the fire 


Dad 


can 


alarm,” 
you never 
bell sounds.” 

Mom said nothing. She zimply 
smiled and went on with her reading. 
“Gramp, did you like to go to 
fires when you were a boy?” asked 
Bobby. 
“You bet 


plied Gramp. 


I did, Youngun,” re- 
“And in thuse days, 
FIRE engines.” 


Gramp? 


there were really 

“What do 
asked Bobby. 

“Well,” answered Gramp, “In the 
old there horse drawn 
steam fire engines. 
had to have a fire made in them to 
make the steam: and they belched 


you mean, 


days, were 


These, of course. 








“SMOKESTACK HARDY” 





black smoke all the while they were 
in action. For that reason, they were 
called smokestacks. 

“But if you really want to know 
about these old type engines, ill take 
you to Baltimore some day. There 
you will meet a man who knows more 


about firefighting apparatus Ahan 
anyone else in his section of the 


country. His name is Arthur Hardy. 

“Mr. Hardy has been folkowing 
fire engines since he was a very small 
And his keen interest in fire- 
fichting apparatus, and in the fire- 
job with the 


bov. 


fighter’s has grown 
years. 

“He was such a fire fan that a fire 
engineering magazine nicknamed him 
“Smokestack Hardy” and this name 
has stuck to him for many veers. 

“To show his great enjoyment of 
the firefighting profession, Mr. 
Hardy has made a hobby of collect- 
ing bells. gongs. helmets, fire alarms 
well as 
photographs of fire engines---old and 
new. In fact, he has the largest 
collection of photographs and relics 
of firefighting in the eastern part of 
the United States. 

“In recent years, Mr. Hardy has 
traveled all over our country to find 
pictures and stories of Negr> ‘firemen 
throughout our land. This has been 
a tedious job, but should bring Mr. 
Hardy great satisfaction due to the 
fact that the old order is changing, 


boxes, and other relics as 


and Negro firemen are slowly but 
surely being integrated into inter- 
racial groups. Soon, the informa- 
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tion which Mr. Hardy has been 
gathering on Negro firemen will be 
priceless. 

“This information will show the 
world that the Negro fireman, too, 
deserves his share of praise for 
bravery and thoughtfulness in the 
necessary and dangerous job of fire- 
fighting. 

“Perhaps some day, Mr. Hardy 
will write a book on the Negro fire- 
man in America. Such a _ book 
would certainly be a_ creditable 
addition to the already wonderful 
chronicle of the Negro in this coun- 
iry. 
“Mr. Hardy’s collection has been 
featured in several magazines includ- 
ing “Ebony.” And people have 
traveled many miles to see it. 

“Although he is now past the age 
for active duty as a fireman, Mr. 
Hardy has helped make it possible 
for other Negro men to become fire- 
men in his native city of Baltimore. 

“He is the chief of the S. E. C. Fire 
Club, the only Negro Fire Buffs Club 
in the United States. 

“He lives at 615 North Carrollton 
Averue, Baltimore, Maryland. That 
is right near your Aunt Carolyn,” 
finished Gramp. 

“Gee, Gramp!” cried Bobby. 
“Can't we go to Baltimore Sunday?” 
I sure would like to see Mr. Hardy 
and his collections. Can’t we go, 
Dad and Mom?” he coaxed. 

“We'll promised Mom and 
Dad. 

(nd that winter day ceased to be 
a dull one for Bobby. His mind was 
full of the story of “Smokestack 
Hardy,” the greatest fire fan be had 
ever heard of. 


see,” 
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SPORT 


A CATCHER TALKs AsBouTt A CATCHER 


the 
catcher — and ballplayer — I ever 


“John Gibson was greatest 
saw.” And if that old saying “it 
takes one to know ore” holds any 
water, the above statement is fact. 
Because it’s made by none other thar: 
one of the best catchers in the busi- 
Roy 
Sports magazine. 

Roy met Josh (who died in 1947) 
in 1937 when he broke in with the 
Baltimore Elite Giants. By that time 
Josh was already a legendary figure 
in the Lots of 
stories have come down to us about 
Josh’s amazing hitting prowess and 
some of them are a trifle Bunyan- 
esque. But if there are any doubts 
that Josh was just about the greatest 
batter that ever ran the bases, Roy 
disperses them in his article for 
Sport. 


ness today, Campanella, in 


Negro leagues. 


“Josh hit home runs in every 
major-league park he ever played 
in,” says Roy, “and in almost all of 
them he hit balls up into places other 
hitters never even knew were there. 
He was the ‘righthanded Babe Ruth’ 
over a period of 15 years, without 
ever having a bad season. In 1931, 
when he was 19 years old, Josh hit 
75 home Ten years later, 
playing for the Homestead Grays he 
hit more home runs in one season in 
huge Griffith Stadium in Washington 
than the whole American League put 
together. Watler Johnson said then 
that Josh was worth $200,000 to any 
big-league ball club. In today’s 
market that would be more than 
tripled. 

“That was no hopped-up ball Josh 
was hitting, either. We used a long- 
wearing baseball in the Negro 
leagues and, while I’m not saying it 
was a bad ball, it certainly didn’t 
have anywhere near the life the ball 
has we’re using in the majors today.” 

But despite Josh’s uncanny abilitv 
with a bat, it is as a catcher that Rov 
admired him The six-foot- 
two, 230 pound Josh moved with 
“effortless grace.” 


runs. 


most. 








Most Valuable and Most Popular 


<> 





Toronto Maple Leaf’s Manager, Luke Sewell and players Elston Howard (left) 
most valuable player in International League and Sam Jethroe (right) voted 
most popular member of Maple Leafs, admire their new quiet de luxe port- 
able iypewriters presented to them by the Royal Typewriter Company Lim- 
ited in recognition of their efforts in the Maple Leafs Victory March to the 


International League pennant. 


Gerry Snider, Royal Typewriter Company’s Gen- 


eral Sales Manager is shown making the presentation at Maple Leaf Stadium. 





“There 


ceiver, 


never was a better re 
Roy. “His 
strong and always accurate, some- 
thing for a 


more 


says was 


arm 
which is important 
but 
Negro 


catcher anywhere 
the 
where we ran the bases much more 
Against Josh, though, hope- 
ful base-steelers stopped to think 
before taking off.” 


even 
important in leagues 


freely. 


In his Sport feature, Roy express- 
es his gratitude to Josh for the part 
the late catcher played in Roy’s own 
success. It was Josh who took time 
to improve Roy's speed and accuracy. 

And it was Josh who probably 
saved Roy from 


many an injury 


when he advised. “Don’t ever block 
that plate without the ball in your 
hind-unless you're looking to get 


vours?lf killed. 


the runner's got the rieht of way and 


The rule book Savs 


I don’t know anybody in this league 
who's going to let you take it away 


from him. Besides, you'll be doing 


it for nothing. The umpire’s going 


» call him safe even if you do block 
him off.” 


As far as Roy is concerned, Josh 
Gibson's ability can be summed up 


“Josh Gibson had 


sentence- 
it, that’s all!” 


in one 


“He had more of it,” says Roy, 
“than I've seen before or 
| haven't done too badly up 
here myself, and I never heard any- 
that Campanella was the 
plaver Gibson was.” 


anyone 


since, 


one say 
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Mr. Stevens Rice 
University Microfilms 
313 N. First St. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AND INTEGRATION 


Considerable space is given in this issue 
of the Bulletin to a review of opinions express- 
ed concerning integration in the armed forces 
(See Page 61). Actually these expressions are 
reactions to a book: “Breakthrough On The 
Color Front,” but also, they are in effect badges 
that identify the friends and foes of the whole 
integration movement. This long list of ex- 
pressions constitutes a record which will be 
valuabe for reference in the future. For that 
reason the amount of space devoted can be 
fully justified. It is not the justification of the 
space used, however, that is important. What 
is truly significant concerns the leadership of 
the armed forces in the integration movement 
and the whole idea of citizenship rights and 
responsibilities. 


We will not attempt to retrace here the 
record of progress in integration in the armed 
forces. Rather we recommend that “Break- 
through On The Color Front’”’ should be read 
by all who would be well-informed oa the 
subject. Suffice it to say that the record is 
clear concerning the part played by the armed 
forces in preparing public sentiment for the 
collapse of segregation in other areas. 


If, as some contend, the sharing of citizen- 
ship rights should follow the sharing of citizen- 
ship responsibility, it is logical that the integra- 
tion breakthrough on the governmental front 
should appear first in the armed forces. Biased 
to the extreme is the point of view that does 
not consider as sharing citizenship responsi- 
bility the loss of limb and of life for our coun- 
try. In view of the part played by the Negro 
in the defense of his country against all 
enemies, it is remarkable that the armed forces 
were not integrated earlier, rather than that 
they were first to do so. 


In the history of our country, periodic wars 
have resulted in “eras of good feeling” or 
periods of racial tolerance. During the Revo- 
lutionary War Period, sentiment toward the 
Negro greatly improved. In like manner, dur- 
ing and after all the wars, the Negro enjoyed 
human gains. In each generation, as it bccame 
acquainted with the contributions of the Negro 
on the field of battle, there was a sincere 
expression of gratitude. They had read about 
Negro heroes in the local press or they had 
heard oral accounts of witnesses. The Negro 
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was sharing the responsibility of citizenship, 
even before he could enjoy the rights of citizen- 
ship. During such periods, bias was temporar- 
ily submerged. Why was it possible for bias 
to control modes of life as soon as peaceful and 
so-called normal times returned? The answer 
is related to defects in history, as it has been 
written and studied in our country. 


The people of Boston of the Revolutionary 
War Period counted Crispus Attucks as one of 
our heroes. As many historians described the 
event later, there was no mention of Crispus 
Attucks, and even as late as 1954, so-called 
documentaries presented the Boston Massacre 
without a single Negro in evidence. This pat- 
tern can be multiplied by thousands, for cases 
where Negroes received temporary, local, or 
even national recognition, only to be complete- 
ly ignored by historians of each period. The 
students of succeeding generations learn of a 
tradition in which the Negro apparently play- 
ed no part. 


Omissions in our history furnish justifica- 
tion for the advocates of racial segregation. 
If it is generally accepted as factual that the 
Negro has not shared the full responsibilities 
of citizenship, there will be no great amount of 
public sentiment in favor of extending to the 
Negro the full privileges of citizenship. Such 
has been the case, in spite of our professed 
ideals of democracy and of laws designed to 
safeguard the rights of all citizens. 


So far as evidence of the contribution of the 
Negro to the defense of his country is concern- 
ed, old newspaper files, state and county re- 
cords, the archives of our national government 
and other primary sources contain the record. 
Whatever the purpose of the writers of popular 
historical texts for ignoring the Negro, there is 
no excuse for those pledged to defend our 
democratic ideals, if they justify the abridg- 
ment of human rights on the basis of false 
assumptions related to omissions in popular 
history. The omissions do not exist in the 
governmental records. Public servants who 
do not rely upon the evidence of governmental 
archives are guilty either of incompetence or 
dishonesty. Honest officials can rise up, with 
law on their side, to defend the principles of 
democracy. 


(Continued on Page 54) 





